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E ASTER confronts us with these towering ques- 
tions: Is the Resurrection relevant to us? What pos- 
sible meaning do the amazing stories of Jesus’ return 
from the dead have for our lives in this year of 1961? 

If Paul were alive today he would probably an- 
swer us as he did the Corinthians: “If Christ was 
not raised then neither our preaching nor your faith 
has any meaning at all... . Truly, if our hope in 
Christ were limited to this life only we should, 
of all mankind, be the most to be pitied” (1 Co- 
rinthians 15:17, 19) .1 

If we accept the fate of death as final, we may as 
well say with Catullus, a pagan poet: 


Lesbia, live to love and pleasure, 
Careless what the grave may say: 
When each moment is a treasure 
Why should lovers lose a day? 


Setting suns shall rise in glory, 
But when little life is o’er, 

There’s an end of all the story— 
We shall sleep, and wake no more.? 


“But,” Paul continued, “the glorious fact is that 
Christ did rise from the dead.” (1 Corinthians 15: 
20.) 3 

What does his Resurrection mean? 


1From: The New Testament in Modern English, copyright J. B. 
Phillips 1958. Used by permission of The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

2 Quoted in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 10; Abingdon Press, 
1953; page 653. 

8 Phillips, op. cit. 


Mr. SmrrH is minister of University Methodist Church, Col- 
lege Park, Maryland. 




















Victory oF RicHut OvER WRoNG 


It means, for one thing, the victory of right over 
wrong, that what ought to happen did happen. 
G. A. Studdert-Kennedy captured the mood of 
Calvary in his poem “He Was a Gambler Too .. .”: 


And, sitting down, they watched Him there, 
The soldiers did; 

There, while they played with dice, 

He made His Sacrifice, 

And died upon the Cross to rid 

God’s world of sin. 

He was a gambler, too, my Christ, 

He took His life and threw 

It for a world redeemed. 

And ere His agony was done, 

Before the westering sun went down, 
Crowning that day with its crimson crown, 
He knew that He had won. 


He was dying—how could he know? 

The proof of Jesus’ faith was in the Resurrection. 
As I think of the terrible wrong of his death made 
right by his return to life, I am reminded of a story 
about Harriet Beecher Stowe. She was attending 
“a great mass meeting to celebrate the first anni- 
versary of the emancipation of the slaves in 
America. Her famous preacher brother, Henry 
Ward Beecher, was the orator of the occasion. She 
was the guest of honor.” 

When the people saw Mrs. Stowe on the platform, 
they began to ask that she address them. Again 
and again they called for her, but she shrank from 
the ordeal. She whispered to her brother, “You 
know that never in my life have I spoken in public; 
I just cannot do it now.” But the crowd insisted— 
and “at last the one whose kindling pages had 
gripped millions in Uncle Tom’s Cabin” stood up 
“before the cheering multitude. Very simply she 
told the story of meeting Queen Victoria seven 
years before. On their parting the Queen presented 
her with a pair of golden bracelets. Her Majesty 
said: ‘On one is inscribed the date of the abolition 
of slavery throughout the British Dominions.’ ‘The 
other,’ added the Queen, ‘is left bare. When slavery 
has been abolished in your country, you can have 
the inscription engraved upon the other bracelet. 
Then the two bracelets will record the abolition of 
human slavery throughout the English-speaking 
world.’ 

“As Mrs. Stowe accepted the bracelets, she con- 
fessed that standing there in the presence of Eng- 
land’s Queen, she greatly feared the hoped-for in- 
scription . .. would not be recorded in her lifetime. 

“Then to the throng, listening intently to the ex- 
tempore narrative, she held high her arms on 
which were the two bracelets with both momentous 
records complete. Dramatically standing there, with 
extended arms on which the gold bands glistened, 
she cried out, ‘The longer I live, the more I am 
persuaded that what ought to happen will happen.’ 


—_—— 


*From The Unutterable Beauty, by G. A. Studdert-Kennedy; Harper 
and Brothers; page 117; out of print. Used by permission. 
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And as the deeply moved audience cheered, before 
she sat down, she twice repeated the words: ‘What 
ought to happen will happen.’ ” 5 

As Jesus’ disciples stood helpless, numb with grief 
and shame at the foot of the cross on that horrible 
day that Jesus was crucified, they must have said 
over and over again, “This should not happen.” 
Indeed, those who had any sense of justice and who 
knew that Jesus had been made the pawn of nar- 
row, bigoted, hate-filled lives must have said, “This 
ought not to have happened.” 

The Resurrection of Christ is glorious proof that 
evil does not have the final say, that there is a 
fundamental law of justice in the universe. Right 
was victorious over wrong. What ought to happen 
did happen. 


THE FouNDATION OF A NEw SOcIETY 


The Resurrection of Christ marked the beginning 
of a new society of which you and I are members. 
The Christian church is tangible evidence of the 
Resurrection fact. 

Consider the plight of the disciples as Jesus’ life 
came to its tragic close. A more despondent, beaten, 
cowering group of individuals would be hard to 
find. They had trusted that he was the Messiah, 
and he had belied their trust. He had ended his 
life not upon a throne but upon a cross. They were 
left, “bedraggled survivors of a broken cause.” 
They would know better than to trust the next 
dreamer who came along saying he was the Mes- 
siah. “We had hoped,” said two disciples as they 
walked dejectedly toward Emmaus, “that he was 
the one to redeem Israel.” 

If these men had had reason to remain in that 
mood, there would be no Easter. There would not 
even be a Christian religion. Obviously something 
happened to change their mood—to change their 
whole character. That “something” was the Resur- 
rection. If the story seems incredible to us, it was 
equally incredible to some of those who first heard 
it. Some, in fact, were openly skeptical. But their 
skepticism was short-lived. During the course of 
some forty days Jesus made himself known to them 
in many ways, and they had the joy of knowing that 
he was not dead but very much alive. 

If you ask what was the nature or form of these 
appearances, I shall have to confess I do not know. 
No two Gospels agree as to the details. And frankly 
I do not fret about whether after his Resurrection 
Christ possessed the same body he did before his 
death or whether he made himself known in some 
spiritual form. (However, I acknowledge the value 
in considering the question, as Leslie D. Weather- 
head has done in his extraordinary little book, The 
Manner of the Resurrection, published by Abingdon 

Press.) 

It is interesting that Jesus’ resurrected body was 
real enough for Thomas to reach out and touch him 
and in so doing to find faith. But these appearances 

5 From “Palms and Pilate,” a sermon by Frederick Brown Harris. 


Used by permission from the April 1960 issue of Pulpit Digest (pas® 
28-24); copyright 1960 by The Pulpit Digest Publishing Company. 
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were also of a highly spiritual nature since, accord- 
ing to the records, he appeared in a room in which 
the door was tightly shut and locked. Endless spec- 
ulation as to details is of little ultimate value. 

The greatest proof of the Resurrection is that de- 
spondent, disillusioned disciples became changed 
men. I do not believe they were deceived. The in- 
cidents in which the resurrected Christ made him- 
self known are too numerous, and there were too 
many people involved for it to have been a lie. This 
tremendous experience of meeting their risen Lord 
became the foundation, the cornerstone, upon which 
the Christian faith was built. We find evidence of 
this throughout Acts ( see, for example, 1: 21-22; 4: 
1-2, 33; 17:18, 31) and the Epistles (as in Romans 1: 
4; 6:5; 8:11; Philippians 3:10; 1 Peter 1:3-4; and, of 
course, 1 Corinthians 15). 

In his Preface to Androcles and the Lion, George 
Bernard Shaw makes a casual remark that is more 
profound than he intended. After referring to the 
account of the Resurrection in the first Gospel, he 
says, “Matthew then tells how ... Jesus rose and 
returned from Jerusalem to Galilee and resumed his 
preaching with his disciples, assuring them that he 
would now be with them to the end of the world.” 

The dramatist adds, “At that point the narrative 
abruptly stops. The story has no ending.” 

How true! It is a story that shall never die. 


“THe GREATEST OF THESE Is LovE” 


The Resurrection of Christ was a dramatic demon- 
stration that what ought to happen did happen. It 
became the foundation upon which a new society 
was built. Most important of all, the Resurrection 
suggests that the hallmark of this society, the 
distinguishing quality of people called Christians, is 
love. 

In a sense the whole Christian gospel is a love 
story: “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only Son.” “Greater love has no man than this, that 
aman lay down his life for his friends.” “If we love 
one another, God abides in us and his love is per- 
fected in us.” 

In John’s Gospel there is a remarkable conversa- 
tion between Peter and the risen Christ. The apostles 
had met with him beside the Sea of Galilee. Jesus 
asked Peter, “Simon, son of John, do you love me 
more than these?” 

He replied, “Yes, Lord; you know that I love you.” 

Jesus answered, “Feed my lambs.” 

Again Jesus asked, “Simon, son of John, do you 
love me?” 

Again Peter replied, “You know that I love you.” 

Jesus said, “Tend my sheep.” 

A third time Jesus asked, “Simon, son of John, 
do you love me?” 

Peter by this time was distressed that Jesus should 
doubt his love. “Lord,” he said, “you know every- 
thing; you know that I love you.” 

Jesus said, “Feed my sheep.” 

This strange incident leaves us somewhat puzzled 
until we remember that love is at the heart of all 





that Jesus taught and did. This conversation with 
Peter was a dramatic way of saying to him, “Peter, 
the real proof of your love for me is whether you 
love others. Feed my sheep.” 

If the Resurrection means anything, it is that 
Christlike love is indestructible. We live in a world 
filled with the same kind of destructive hatred that 
crucified Christ. There is hatred between races, 
between nations, between social groups, between 
individuals. In the end those who hate become the 
victims of their own destructiveness. But unselfish, 
self-giving love that leaps across barriers that sepa- 
rate us one from another, that bears all hardships, 
believes in the best, hopes in the highest—such love 
cannot be destroyed. Today, as in the first century, 
assurance of this fact gives persons who are filled 
with such love the courage to face any difficulty or 
trial—even death itself—with confidence and with- 
out bitterness. 

During World War II an article entitled “I Die at 
Dawn” appeared in This Week Magazine. This arti- 
cle consisted of a letter written by a twenty-two- 
year-old Dutch patriot. With three other comrades 
he had been caught in Occupied France while trying 
to escape to England and join the Dutch forces there. 
Their execution by a Nazi firing squad was sched- 
uled for dawn on February 27, 1942. Shortly before 
his execution this young man wrote a letter to his 
parents. In time this letter reached the publishers. 
Here are excerpts from that significant letter: 

“In a little while at five o’clock it is going to hap- 
pen and that is not so terrible... . 

“On the contrary, it is beautiful to be in God’s 
strength. God has told us that He will not forsake 
us if only we pray to Him for support. I feel so 
strongly my nearness to God I am fully prepared to 
Gie:.... 

“...L have confessed all my sins to Him and have 
become very quiet. Therefore do not mourn, but 
trust in God and pray for strength. 

“We are courageous. Be the same. They can only 
take our bodies. Our souls are in God’s hands... . 

“.. May God bless you all. 

“Have no hate. I die without hatred. God rules 
everything.” ® 

“We know that we have crossed the frontier from 
death to life because we . . . love our brothers.” 7 

“So faith, hope, love abide, these three; but the 
greatest of these is love.” 


Prayer: 

O God, we thank thee for the Resurrection of 
Christ, for his victory over sin and death, and for the 
regeneration of faith and hope that it brought to 
broken, despondent lives. Most of all, we thank thee 
for his love that death could not destroy. May his 
love so fill our hearts that we too may triumph 
over sin and death and live with him and with thee 
forevermore. Amen. 


6 Reprinted from This Week Magazine. Copyright 1942 by the United 
Newspapers Magazine Corporation. 


7 Phillips, op. cit. 











D ID you give your wife an anniversary present this 
year? 

Did you take your wife out to dinner last month? 

Do you give your wife a weekly allowance to 
spend as she wishes? 

Do you get to meals on time in your home? 

Do you remember your mother-in-law’s birthday? 

Do you put away your pajamas in the morning? 

Now that you have answered all these questions, 
don’t bother to total up your score. It will not tell 
you whether your marriage is happy or sad. All 
you have proved is that answering questions like 
these is an amusing way to waste time, amusing be- 
cause it gives you something to talk about with 
your wife. 

Yet again and again you will stumble across 
quizzes like this in popular magazines as some so- 
called authority discusses how to have a happy mar- 
riage. I admit that I would like to be able to answer 
an unqualified Yes to each of those questions (don’t 
worry, I can’t). At the same time, I recognize that a 
man could give all Yes answers and still have a 
miserably unhappy marriage. 





Mr. Parker is minister of The United Church of Hardwick, 
Hardwick, Vermont. He is also an author (see page 30). 
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What I resent about such quizzes is that they are 
based on a fragmented idea about marriage. It is 
as though you were asked whether you liked the 
shapes and colors of individual pieces of a jigsaw 
puzzle instead of whether you liked the complete 
picture. Those who are tricked by this kind of tech- 
nique are led into the assumption that happiness in 
marriage is the result of doing certain things, when 
really it is much more a matter of being. 

Try this for a definition of marriage: a continuing 
opportunity for a man and woman together to create 
a new life separate and distinct and yet inseparable 
from their individual lives—a life that can renew, 
challenge, and comfort them, that creates a home 
for them and for their children. If this is one fait 
way to attempt to define marriage, it follows that 
whether or not a marriage is happy depends pri- 
marily upon its goals. 

This last statement may bother you, because one 
of the popular misconceptions of our time is that 
we control our goals. It is true that we can and do 
choose our goals, that we can change them. It is 
equally true that whenever we choose a goal, we are 
controlled by it. If you doubt this, watch what hap 
pens in the life of a woman whose goal is to own 4 
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money together for a new set of golf clubs. Their 
the goals control them; what they do, say, plan, and 
saw plot is determined by the goals they have set for 
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It is § alarmed! 
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you should find the assurance that, newlywed ideas 
notwithstanding, marriage is not like a fragile and 
delicate vase that cannot be repaired when damaged 
or faulty. Rather it is like a tree that must continue 
to grow and change until it dies. Its roots reach 
deeper and wider, wrapping themselves around 
rocks that, when first encountered, seemed to threat- 
en the life of the whole tree. Incorporating the 
strength of the rocks, these roots give the tree 
greater stability to withstand storms that might 
otherwise uproot and topple it. 

At this point I am tempted to climb up on my 
soapbox and preach to you about what should be 
the goal of your marriage. But my soapbox is shaky, 
and I do not know you. Besides, you would prob- 
ably just nod your head and agree that what I said 
was true for other people but really did not apply 
to you. Most everyone who gets preached at does 
this. What you really need to do regarding this mat- 
ter of a happy marriage is to “work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling.” The apostle Paul 
wrote those words, and they apply to every phase 
of what we call life. 

However, since I do get paid for speaking to you 
through this article, I am going to give you a sum- 
mary of my belief in this infinitely complicated ques- 
tion: 

I believe that the happiness of any life is depend- 
ent primarily upon the goal of that life. 

I believe that marriage offers a unique and yet 
continuing opportunity for a man and woman to give 
their best in creating and sustaining a new life, 
which will be a refuge and a home to them and their 
children. 

I believe that the choice of a goal that will guide 
the life of a person or the life of a marriage is a 
religious matter. That choice therefore is to be made 
through study and through prayer that is a con- 
fession and expression of one’s faith. I believe that as 
one seeks happiness in his mariage in this way, he 
will find it. 


By SCUDDER M. PARKER 

















Pp ASTOR H, some years out of seminary, was called 
to the pastorate of a suburban church that needed a 
thorough restudy of its program in order to meet 
the needs of a rapidly changing community. In the 
church were a number of professional people with 
various kinds of skills helpful to the church in 
reassessing its place in the community. The natural 
leaders within the church took the initiative in get- 
ting various study committees set up to work at the 
problems which the church faced. The pastor seldom 
attended any of the meetings of these committees 
and said at various times that he had little con- 
fidence in discussion meetings where there was 
chiefly a pooling of ignorance. 

As the reports of the study committee began to 
come in, the pastor took all their suggestions as 
affronts to his competency. He used the pulpit to 
attack the ideas which were proposed. Members of 
the committees began staying away from church and 
a general lethargy developed throughout the con- 
gregation. Various movements arose to ask the pas- 
tor to leave. These were met with increasing de- 
fensiveness and more violent public attacks. 

Mr. R was a prominent layman in a church in an 
area where rapid population growth was taking place. 
He was well educated, persuasive in speech, influ- 
ential among the members of the church, and was 
vigorous in his work for the church and in the ex- 
pression of his ideas in congregational meetings. He 
had ideas about church policy which he had de- 
veloped from many and varied contacts with laymen 
and ministers in other places. When he presented 
ideas to the congregation he could speak persuasive- 
ly and vigorously enough to make them seem right. 
A large majority of the congregation would vote to 

* epetoaes from “* May 1967 issue of the International Journal of 


Religious number on “Christian Growth in 
Dynamic Groups.” Used by | se in 











Mr. ZIEGLER is professor of psychology and Christian educa- 
tion and director of counseling services, Bethany Biblical 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 
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approve the new ways, ignoring the wishes and ob- 
jections of the minority who could not accept them. 
For a time the minority was defeated and quietly 
smoldering. Finally, after one such decision, there 
was so much resentment that the minority took very 
unpleasant and drastic steps to guarantee that their 
point of view should be heard and understood by the 
congregation. 


In these two cases are to be seen a number of the 
problems often faced within the church. Let us look 
briefly at some of the dangers that threaten the 
functioning of groups, and use each one as a mirror 
for scrutinizing ourselves as we consider it. 

Domination, manipulation, or exploitation by a 
leader. People who are officially appointed, elected, 
or even ordained as leaders within the church some- 
times dominate the people in the group with them. 
This may be because the leader is more vigorous 
than the others, holds more prestige, or is more 
skilled in the expression of his views. Such was the 
case with Mr. R.to whom we have referred. 

Sometimes the relation of the leader is not just 
one of domination, but he may “use” or manipulate 
the group. Sometimes the leader even exploits the 
group to advance his own ends. One influential chair- 
man would never permit the appointment of a vice- 
chairman and in this way always kept the group 
without anyone else prepared to be chairman. One 
church school superintendent “opened” the church 
school every Sunday morning for thirty-seven years. 
It appeared to an outside observer that this was ex- 
ploitation by preventing anyone from having 4 
chance to appear favorably before the congregation 
in this position. 

In the case of Pastor H the breakdown of group 
relationships came about through the domination of 
an ordained leader. When the members of a group 
find that their ideas and judgments are not valued 
by the leader, they soon stop giving them. They may 
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develop feelings of guilt at not participating, then 
feel resentment at the person who makes it impossi- 
ble for them to participate, and finally may cut them- 
selves off from the fellowship of the church and feel 


great bitterness at what is ideally called the “be- 
loved fellowship.” 


* 





By JESSE ZIEGLER 


Function of a “power group.” A well organized 
and well disciplined informal group within the 
church fellowship, by getting together beforehand 
and deciding whom they will nominate, for whom 
they will vote, or how they will stand on congrega- 
tional issues, can exercise power completely out of 
proportion to their size. But the existence and ac- 
tivity of such a group in a church almost always 
leads to suspicion, ill feeling, and divisiveness. This 
way of exercising power completely ignores the 
mind and feelings of the entire group—indeed makes 
its decision before even listening to the other mem- 
bers of the fellowship. It reminds one of the much 
talked of smoke-filled hotel rooms at political con- 
ventions where the decisions are made for the dele- 
gates to rubber stamp. 

Group pressure to conform. When only one or two 
members hold a point of view contrary to the re- 
mainder in a group of ten or twelve, there is great 
danger that there may be so much group pressure 
that the non-conforming members will assent to the 
majority. When this is done against their own bet- 
ter judgment, it is quite likely that the non-conform- 
ing members, when they get away from the group, 
will work to undermine the decision of the ma- 
jority. This suggests that decisions should be reached 
by consensus rather than vote whenever possible. 
By consensus is meant that the group honestly tries 
to include in the final decision the merits of the 
minority position. If those in the minority therefore 
feel accepted as persons, they are likely to agree not 
to block the will of the others, although the minority 
may not be able to agree fully with the majority 
viewpoint. 

The hidden agenda. A very unpleasant danger in 
a group is that members will come to a meeting 
ostensibly to discuss and act on one question but 
actually to work at a matter which they do not bring 
out into the open. The member who adds to a motion 
an amendment that is not really related to the mo- 





tion and has it ride through because people are pay- 
ing attention to the main motion, is working with a 
hidden agenda. 

A proposal to hire an organist and junior choir 
director for the summer months may be for the wel- 
fare of the church, as stated, or may be the first 
step to get a nice job for a talented niece who is a 
music major in college. Here is a hidden agenda. 

Invisible committees. Group work is made more 
difficult by the fact that no member speaks solely 
on the basis of his own present best judgment. He 
always speaks as though the people who are or have 
been important to him are standing behind him, 
listening over his shoulder, and prompting him as 
to what to say. This makes it difficult because the 
other people in the group can see and try to under- 
stand the one sitting there but cannot see and hear 
the “invisible committee” looking over his shoulder. 

Failure to hear and understand each other. Peo- 
ple must really listen in order to understand each 
other. And one can understand another only as he 
tries to stand in the other’s shoes and see the matter 
from where that person stands. Too often in church 
groups a member does not even hear what the other 
person is saying, but is only figuring out what he 
himself will say next. 

Domination by church school teachers. At times 
even teachers are prone to dominate a class of chil- 
dren or young people without becoming aware of 
what one or more of the members are needing at 
that time. Mrs. M. S. had an alert group of ten 
juniors in church school. She had made good plans 
for use of the curricular materials provided on the 
missionary outreach of the church in Africa. Her 
story material was interesting and she was “well 
prepared.” When her boys and girls saw the pictures 
of Nigerians they were reminded of the TV news 
reports of difficulties between races in the United 
States. Several tried to introduce their concern. Each 
time the teacher said, “Isn’t that too bad!” and then 
quickly got back to Nigeria. Two children who had 
tried to introduce these things that concerned them 
became apathetic and seemed to be in a daydreaming 
mood. 

A primary department superintendent was trying 
to decide on a Christmas project with her children. 
She had asked them to make suggestions and they 
were responding well. She kept saying, “Is there 
something else you have forgotten?” They kept 
producing and finally she said, “Nobody has thought 
of sending gifts to our Navaho mission. Wouldn’t 
that be a good thing to do?” No response except 
from one child who always could be depended on to 
agree with the superintendent. She went on, “I think 
that would be a good thing to do. Let’s try to think 
between now and next Sunday what we could do for 
the Navahoes.” If their thinking is as much ignored 
as it was in this discussion, why should they bother 
to think? The discussion had seemed to be only a 
disguise as the leader imposed her will on the group. 


(Continued on page 38) 











W uy does the new Methodist Discipline, and 
others before it, ask that every Methodist church 
and church school observe the fourth Sunday in 
every month as World Service Sunday, with the 
offering specifically set aside for World Service and 
mailed promptly to the conference treasurer? 

Some adult classes make a practice of withholding 
part of their offering, and some church schools have 
neglected to send their fourth-Sunday offering to 
the conference treasurer on the assumption that the 
church is going to meet its “obligations” to all Meth- 
odist benevolences anyway. In view of these prac- 
tices, why does General Conference and the Method- 
ist Discipline consistently press for the observance 
and offering specifically for World Service every 
fourth Sunday? 


WHY 








VO 





Here are the main reasons: 

1. World Service Sunday observance provides 
twelve occasions every year when we may learn 
something about one or more of the agencies which 
help each of us Methodists do our world-wide work 
for Christian missions, education, evangelism, mercy, 
and justice. It provides an occasion to explain how 
our dollars for World Service are used. 

2. The fourth-Sunday offering in each class and 
department gives each church-school member defi- 
nite occasion to help with the Lord’s urgent work— 
and the giving itself will be a means of Christian 
learning, service, and blessing. 

3. During the years 1960-64 the needs for Chris- 
tian service are so great our church is striving to in- 
crease total World Service giving by about one third, 
to $15,000,000 a year. 

How do you observe World Service Sunday? 

In ways that will not interrupt the regular study 
of the class, introduce information about the over-all 
Methodist program of World Service or about one 
of the great service agencies through which we 
render this service. Guidance and materials for this 
purpose appear in Child Guidance for Christian Liv- 
ing and Workers With Youth. If you have a general 
worship service for the entire school, you will find 
appropriate worship materials provided each month 
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in The Church School. These are built around the 
World Service theme for the month. Each month a 
free leaflet is available which describes one or more 
of the World Service agencies. Samples of these 
come to your pastor in ample time for him to order 
copies for use with your church-school class as well 
as for bulletin inserts at public worship. Ask him 
about them. 

The point is that each member of every class, from 
the primary department up, should in some definite 
way (1) become aware of his own involvement in 
our Methodist concern for the Lord’s work through 
World Service and (2) make a personal offering 
knowing it is for World Service. This offering should 
go every month to the conference treasurer, marked 
for World Service. 





























SUNDAY? 


BULLOCK 









By HENRY M. 









An Urgent Message from the Edi- 
tor of Church School Publications 








What about Advance Specials? 

In a few cases fourth-Sunday offerings, or pay- 
ments beyond the minimum askings for World Serv- 
ice causes, are diverted to support some Advance 
Special. Such practices deprive members of those 
groups of the chance to participate in the total 
planned benevolence of the church as a whole in 
favor of concentrating on one small aspect of one 
segment of that work. This is contrary to the intent 
of the Methodist Discipline. 

I once served as pastor of a church whose official 
board took the position that World Service and con- 
ference benevolences were top priority to be over- 
paid, if possible, from the church treasury, but that 
in any event the fourth-Sunday offerings of the 
church school were to be sent to the conference 
treasurer every month. They were given over and 
above the payment or overpayment on the regular 
askings for World Service. Under such circun- 
stances the World Service observance was a happy 
sharing of information and understanding about 
causes that are dear to every loyal Methodist. Every 
child, youth, and adult in the church school was 
helping through his offering the fourth Sunday o 
every month. This did not keep the church from 
gladly supporting various Advance Specials in addi- 
tion to supporting other World Service causes. 
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ADULT LEADERS ™ FOR WORKERS 
WITH ADULTS IN LOCAL CHURCHES 






ANOTHER LOOK AT MIDDLE-AGED ADULTS 


The idea of lifetime learning was given a considerable boost by a 
study conducted over the past forty years. Lewis M. Terman, editor of the 
reports, states that in response to various tests most of the persons 
surveyed could do as well or even better in the middle years than 
they could at twenty years of age. This report, compiled from studies of 
one group of persons at regular intervals, gives credence to the idea of 
continued learning through life. 


Each adult council needs to review its curriculum for adults.! Do you 
provide courses for parents of preadolescents as well as for par-= 
ents of teen-agers? How do you plan to help adults as their children 
leave home? What study opportunities do you provide for persons who seek 
to become better churchmen? How may adults who seek to reassess 
their goals discuss and discover those spiritual values that make the 
later years worthwhile? If there are adults in your church with any of 
these unmet needs, plan now to start a new group for these persons. 


Our Methodist curriculum provides many resources for adults who are 
seeking to renew their minds and spirits. Among others, the Basic 
Christian Books series provides opportunities to help persons develop 
as mature and intelligent churchmen. The Adult Bible Course chal- 
lenges persons who want to develop deeper understandings of the 
Bible. The Adult Fellowship Series challenges persons to confront 
the implications of Christian living in our culture. 


In adult-education programs adults are accepting responsibility for the 
quality of the learning experience in which they are engaged.? 
Each local church needs to evaluate these learning experiences. When-=- 
ever needed, in-service training programs should be set up for leaders and 
members of adult groups. Dynamic discipleship requires responsible 
participation. 


The adult council is responsible for accounting for attendance of all 
adult groups—Sunday=-morning sessions, Sunday-evening fellow- 
Ships, through-the-week Bible-study groups, parents' groups, An adequate 
plan should be devised for enrolling church-school members, account=- 
ing for their attendance and participation, and reporting these 
activities. These reports can be helpful as the adult-education 
program is evaluated in the light of the goals of the adult division. 


1 See Resources for Adult Groups (4412-BE), free from any Cokesbury store. 
8 Adults Through the Middle Years, free, Service Department, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 








UNDERSTANDING OUR ADULTS 
CLAUDE E. HASWELL 





The revised leadership course "Understanding Adults" will be the basic 
course for leaders of adult groups during the coming quadrenniun. 

This course is designed to help local-church leaders understand adult 
experiences, the changing roles of adulthood, the psychological basis 
for learning, concepts of maturity, and the place of Christian 

thought and experience in adult life. 















Admittedly the possession and application of this broad scope of 
knowledge place much responsibility on our teachers and group leaders. 
Yet, if we are to continue our emphasis on the person-centered, as 

opposed to the curriculum-centered, approach, such basic knowledge is 
essential. 













In this age of jet propulsion and nuclear energy our adult church 
members are seeking a religious philosophy that relates them more di- 
rectly to the physical and moral laws of our universe. A new and more 
effective approach to the educational and spiritual leadership of 

our adult groups is greatly needed. Interpretations of human life 
developed in the prenuclear era will scarcely meet the challenge of our 
time. 











Self-understanding, self-acceptance, self-control—these are basic goals 
that both leader and student should seek in our program of Christian 
education. The attainment of these goals will require much reading, 

a mature understanding of our world, and a sharing of spiritual insights 
and principles with others. Our adults must help one another develop a 
basic faith by which they can live. 















Our most immediate task in each local church is to develop a faculty 
of teachers who have the ability to present this approach to Christian 
maturity. This can be done by methods that are familiar to many 
church=school leaders, such as teachers' meetings, adult council 
meetings, Christian workers' schools, and workshops and convocations 
on district, conference, and jurisdiction levels. 















Our adult leaders should be encouraged to read such books as 
Understanding Ourselves as Adults, by Paul B. Maves (Abingdon Press, 
$2); Dynamics of Christian Adult Education, by Robert S. Clemmons 
(Abingdon Press, $2.50); and Aging in Today's Society, by Tibbitts 

and Donahue, (Prentice-Hall, Inc. ; $6). These books should be in 

every church library, and they should be in constant use by leaders of 


adult groups. 
























Christian teaching involves struggling with the greatest questions and 
the most crucial experiences of human life. This presents our leaders 
with not only a glorious opportunity but also a solemn obligation. 

Let it never be true that we failed in our mission because we were 
unprepared for the task that lies ahead of us. 










CoLowz, HaswEtu is director of adult work, Little Rock Conference, Little Rock, Arkansas. 














ADVANCED STUDIES @ USE WITH 
STUDY BOOK AND ADULT STUDENT 






THE RIDDLE OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM, by Jaroslav Pelikan 


LEADER'S SUGGESTIONS of JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


p> Introduction 

This is the first month in a 
quarter’s study of the Roman 
Catholic Church—its history, be- 
liefs, and rituals. The Riddle of 
Roman Catholicism is to be re- 
garded as a textbook and should 
be studied by each member of 
the group. Adult Student provides 
stimulating questions; these pages 
suggest an approach to the study 
and offer guidance for the discus- 
sion leader. Each group should 
feel free to move at its own pace. 

Our textbook is organized in 
three parts: “The Evolution of 
Roman Catholicism,” “The Genius 
of Roman Catholicism,” “A The- 
ological Approach to Roman 
Catholicism.” 

This month’s treatment deals 
with Part One. 


> Discussion Guidance 

Of the three parts in the study 
of The Riddle of Roman Catholi- 
cism, this first part probably puts 
the greatest strain on the leader of 
a discussion group. He is asked to 
lead his group through nothing 
less ambitious than a survey of 
the whole of church history. 

Two dangers are to be avoided 
in such a survey. If Nietzsche was 
correct in defining a historian as 
someone who gets excited about 
everything that ever happened, 





Dr. Petrkan is professor of historical 
theology at the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago. 


the director of a study in church 
history must be careful not to 
bog down in the countless details 
of ecclesiastical antiquities. Many 
people couldn’t care less, for they 
associate history with dates and 
musty tomes. 

On the other hand, the histori- 
cal orientation is so basic to this 
book, as well as to the subjects 
it treats, that the group will have 
to “get out of its own skin” at 
least long enough to realize some 
of the processes by which the 
career of Jesus of Nazaretn led 
to the career of Pope John XXIII. 

You, as leader, therefore, dare 
not ignore history for the sake of 
making the discussions contem- 
porary; for such contemporaneity 
is finally irrelevant to the very 
cause it intends to serve. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to 
select certain issues and phe- 
nomena in contemporary Roman 
Catholicism and show—or, better, 
have the class discover—that they 
make no sense without the his- 
torical background. The ordina- 
tion of a priest in a local parish or 
the consecration of a bishop may 
prove a good starting point for a 
discussion of how Christianity be- 
came Catholic. The group mem- 
bers should acquire some sense of 
the mystery at work in historical 
processes. Discussion of this mys- 
tery will reveal many fatalists 
among Christian believers and 
many who feel sure that the gods 





are capricious and unpredictable. 

You should not miss the oppor- 
tunity of opening up the questions 
of how and why things happen in 
history, whether there are mis- 
takes in the development of the 
church, and what means we have 
for discerning the will of God in 
the events of the past and the 
present. All this leads to the ques- 
tion of the legitimacy of the rise 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

For consideration of “How Ca- 
tholicism Became Roman” it 
would be a good idea to organize 
a field trip to a local Orthodox 
church. Orthodox priests are 
usually happy to conduct inter- 
ested and friendly Protestants 
through their churches, explain- 
ing the icons and other distinctive 
features. 

A Catholicism that is not 
Roman will help Protestant 
readers recapture some of this 
history, for they have something 
like a “control group” before 
them. Orthodoxy has, of course, 
had its) own history since the 
schism, but it has retained ele- 
ments of ancient Catholicism that 
have been all but obscured in the 
Roman form of Catholicism. 

Medieval history is often the 
foggiest part of the historical 
knowledge of modern Americans; 
yet for the study of the Roman 
Catholic Church it is in some 
ways the most important. You 
should presuppose very little 
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knowledge of it among your group 
members. You may, however, be 
surprised at how interested they 
become as it opens up to them. 

Probably a major portion of the 
discussion of Part One will be de- 
voted to “The Tragic Necessity of 
the Reformation,” and that is as 
it should be. This is the one chap- 
ter of the book with which Prot- 
estants can readily identify them- 
selves. They are more curious 
than they are informed about the 
central historical issue between 
Protestantism and Roman Cathol- 
icism. 

Do not pass too quickly over 
the section on the catholicity of 
the reformers. Here history has 
a real contribution to make. Prot- 
estants tend to picture the re- 
formers as essentially twentieth- 
century believers with beards. 
They are inclined to forget that in 
many ways, some of them deci- 
sive, the reformers were closer to 
the Roman Catholicism out of 
which they came than to the 
Protestantism they eventually 
produced. It takes a stiff dose of 
history to emphasize this. 

If the film Martin Luther has 
not been seen recently in the 
church or the community, the 
group would benefit from viewing 
it. Bainton’s Here I Stand or 
Manschreck’s Melanchthon: The 
Quiet Reformer could be studied 
and reported upon by some in the 
group, to provide background for 
an informed discussion. 

Methodists will naturally be in- 
terested in the historic connec- 
tions between their own com- 
munion and the Reformation, 
which are neither as obvious nor 
as subtle as they are sometimes 
portrayed. 

The group will not derive maxi- 
mum benefit from its study of the 
Reformation—which is an inte- 
gral part of a study of Roman Ca- 
tholicism—unless the tragedy as 
well as the necessity of the Refor- 
mation comes to voice in the 
group’s consideration. In Martin 
Luther’s writings, for example, 
many passages remind one of the 
sorcerer’s apprentice in Goethe’s 
poem, who started a process that 
got out of hand and could not dis- 
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miss the evil spirits he had sum- 
moned. 

It is to be expected that Prot- 
estants will come to the conclu- 
sion that necessity outweighed 
tragedy in the Reformation. But 
they must not be permitted to fol- 
low the vainglorious course of the 
usual Reformation festival in 
which the reformers appear like 
Moses and Aaron leading the peo- 
ple of God out of Egyptian dark- 
ness. Much was lost in the Refor- 
mation; even more was gained. 

Roman Catholicism lost some- 
thing in the Reformation, and the 
centuries since have shown how 
much it lost. Here the group ap- 
proaches that portion of the his- 
tory in which its members will 
feel that they have had a part. 

The older group members will 
remember, for example, the Lat- 
eran Treaty between Mussolini 
and the Pope, by which the “im- 
prisonment in the Vatican” was 
brought to an end. The action of 
Communist governments against 
Cardinal Stepinac and Cardinal 
Mindszenty is recent enough to 
provoke a discussion of how the 
Roman Catholic Church has fared 
under various forms of political 
organization. 

Perhaps some members of the 
group will be readers of Common- 
weal or America (Roman Catholic 
periodicals), which document the 
ambiguous role of the Roman 
Catholic Church in modern cul- 
ture. Recent actions by the Legion 
of Decency and the recent de- 
velopments in books and movies 
which have provoked these actions 
will make a discussion of the 
Roman Catholic position on cen- 
sorship relevant to the situation of 
modern parents and citizens. 

Throughout this discussion you 
should strive to help the group 
understand how Roman Catholi- 
cism has managed to become both 
the most maneuverable and the 
most anachronistic institution in 
the Western world. 

Both in the discussion of the 
Reformation and in the considera- 
tion of modern Roman Catholi- 
cism you should be sensitive to 
the emotions and biases of your 
group. Although the introductory 
chapter of our textbook tries to 





set an objective tone for the en- 
tire volume, and thus for a group 
reading the volume together, the 
deep feelings of various individ- 
uals in the group will undoubted- 
ly assert themselves. In the per- 
missive atmosphere of a genuine 
discussion it is to be expected that 
the prejudices just under the sur- 
face will sometimes erupt, and up 
to a point this is beneficial—thera- 
peutically if not theologically. 

You should try to help members 
of the group formulate the precise 
nature of their anti-Roman Catho- 
lic feelings and to identify the 
grounds for these feelings. It will 
be interesting to see whether age 
makes any difference, for there 
are some observers who claim 
that in the recent election anti- 
Roman Catholic feeling was more 
pronounced in those over forty- 
five than in those younger. 

A special problem will be con- 
verts from Roman Catholicism to 
Protestantism. They do bring a 
firsthand knowledge to this study, 
and much of their information is 
useful. But they also tend to gen- 
eralize from their own bitter ex- 
periences and to feel so deeply 
about it that they cannot be objec- 
tive about Roman Catholicism. 

If the group members come 
away from their historical survey 
slightly confused, this is not nec- 
essarily bad. For they may thus 
come to realize the complexity of 
the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church, as well as the impossi- 
bility of reducing it to pat for- 
mulas. They may also find them- 


‘selves referring to the historical 


portions of the book as they take 
up Parts Two and Three. 


> Resources* 

The Riddle of Roman Catholi- 
cism, by Jaroslav Pelikan; Abing- 
don Press, $4. 

Here I Stand, by Roland H. 
Bainton; New American Library, 
75 cents. 

Melanchthon: The Quiet Re- 
former, by Clyde Manschreck; 
Abingdon Press, $6. 

Martin Luther. 16 mm. film, 
black and white, 105 minutes. 
Available on free-will offering 
basis. 


* May be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 
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APRIL 2: 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE @ UNIT Ill: THE GOSPEL 
OF JOHN @ USE WITH 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


The Divine Word 


RHODA C. EDMESTON 


INTRODUCTION 


The first three Gospels, in the 
order in which they appear in the 
New Testament, are known as the 
Synoptic Gospels “because they 
give a basically identical portrait 
of Jesus, agree in their chronol- 
ogy, and exhibit extraordinarily 
marked identities of phraseol- 
ogy.” 1 Etymologically, the word 
synoptic means “seeing together.” 
This suggests that these three 
Gospels are written from essen- 
tially the same viewpoint. 

The Fourth Gospel is not 
grouped with these because it 
quite evidently has a different 
viewpoint. It differs in the inci- 
dents narrated, Jesus’ sayings that 
are quoted, the form in which 
they are given, and, to a certain 
extent, in the total impression 
given of Jesus’ personality. 

Such differences between writ- 
ings dealing with the same general 
subject may spring from various 
causes. They may be due to dif- 
ferences in the personalities and 
interests of the writers, to their 
purposes in writing, or to the 





1From Essentials of Bible History, by 
Elmer W. K. Mould; revised edition; Ronald 
Press Company, 1951; pages 483-84. 





Dr. EpMEsTON is professor emeritus of 
Old Testament and Latin American 
missions, Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


periods in which they wrote and 
the situations to which they di- 
rected their message. 

In the case of the Gospels, the 
authors’ purposes probably did 
not differ widely. In the Fourth 
Gospel it is said that “these are 
written that you may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing you may 
have life in his name” (John 
20:31). 

While the purpose is not so defi- 
nitely stated by any of the other 
writers, they too were writing for 
the sake of evangelization. “They 
were not writing biographies at 
all. They were publishing gospels, 
tracts concerning the Good News 
of what God had accomplished 
through Christ Jesus for the sal- 
vation of men.” 2 

This purpose was an important 
factor in determining which inci- 
dents they would recount. This 
also means that each Gospel has 
a large element of interpretation. 
These writings are not objective 
accounts of the events in Jesus’ 
life. 

The selection of incidents and 
the degree of interpretation is 
probably due to the character of 
each writer and to the situation 





2From John: The Universal Gospel, by 
Chester Warren Quimby; The Macmillan Com- 
pany; out of print; page 75. 


and time to which he was writing. 

Recognizing differences of 
opinion on the part of scholars as 
to the date and authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, it may safely be 
said that some twenty-five years 
had elapsed between the writing 
of the Gospel of Luke, the latest 
of the Synoptics, and that of John. 

It may be said with even 
greater certainty that, whoever 
the writer was, he was a deeply 
spiritual person. He wrote down 
not merely what he knew, direct- 
ly or indirectly, of Jesus’ life and 
teachings but, more important, 
what the risen Lord had come to 
mean to him as he had fellow- 
shiped with him during the inter- 
vening years. “I am the bread of 
life” (6:35) is the writer’s state- 
ment of what Jesus had been to 
him. 

Since the writing of the Synop- 
tic Gospels Christianity had 
moved out into the Greco-Roman 
world. Followers of the Way were 
now called Christians. They were 
mostly converts from the numer- 
ous faiths of the Greco-Roman 
world. So the message needed to 
be stated in thought forms and 
terminology which would be 
meaningful to these people. 

Quimby says: “The glory of 
John’s gospel is that it translates 
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Jesus and the Good News into 
terms of universal meaning. Long 
before, this had been begun in the 
synoptic tradition and by Paul. 
But none succeeded in giving the 
Faith so full a universal interpre- 
tation as John.” 3 

To accomplish this universaliza- 
tion of the Gospel’s message John 
recast the Synoptic material and 
the Jewish terms into the broader 
meaning of human experience. 
Examples of the latter are the 
following: 

1. He did not refer to the Jew- 
ish sects, such as the scribes and 
Sadducees and Pharisees, but 
everyone knew who “the Jews” 
were. 

2. He eliminated the term 
Messiah from his writing. His 
readers had no background for 
understanding this Jewish term. 
He used it only twice; otherwise 
he used “the Son of God” and 
“Savior of the world.” “Sonship is 
a universal experience, and sav- 
iours in time of peril, accident and 
illness are known to all men.” 4 

John’s Gospel has been called 
the “universal Gospel” and the 
“spiritual Gospel.” “It uncovers 
the deep, abiding universal values 
in the old Jewish and Synoptic 
terms, terms meaningless alike to 
the ancient gentiles and to young 
American pagans! But meaningful 
to both when explained in John’s 
universal conceptions.” 5 

While there may be a larger ele- 
ment of interpretation in the 
Fourth Gospel than in the others 
and the approach may be some- 
what different, there is no need 
to choose between them as to va- 
lidity. 


THE PROLOGUE: JOHN 1:1-18 


As is noted by Titus, “The 
Fourth Gospel has been likened 
to a great cathedral, and the pro- 
logue .. . described as its vesti- 
bule” (Adult Bible Course). It 
may also be appropriately com- 
pared to an overture. As in the 
case of a great oratorio, there are 
heard here “the motifs—light and 
life, glory and truth... that recur 


8 Ibid., page 54. 


4 Ibid., page 58. 
5 Ibid., pages 61-62. 
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again and again through the Gos- 
pel.” ¢ 

The prologue is also recognized 
as a poem, with two prose inter- 
polations referring to John the 
Baptist (verses 6-8, 15). Quimby 
calls it a hymn and says that it 
should be read and interpreted as 
a hymn. 

The prologue falls easily into 
stanzas. Quimby divides them as 
follows: who Jesus was, verses 1- 
3; why he came, verses 4-5; how 
he was received, verses 9-11; what 
he did, verses 12-13; what he re- 
vealed, verses 14, 16-18. 

The theme of the prologue is the 
Logos, usually translated as Word. 
There has been much discussion 
as to how this term should be 
translated, the sources from 
which John took the idea, and the 
sense in which he used it here. 

The Logos concept was current 
in both Greek and Hebrew think- 
ing but with a somewhat different 
meaning in each. In the former, it 
meant the principle of reason; in 
the latter, the creative thought of 
God, as in the account of creation 
in Genesis 1. The Logos is the 
plan or idea that precedes any 
concrete, created object and the 
means through which it comes in- 
to existence. 

Both Hebrews and Greeks 
sometimes thought of the Logos as 
the means by which God got in 
touch with men, communicated 
with them, and revealed himself 
to them. The Fourth Evangelist 
seized upon this term as one that 
would make meaningful an inter- 
pretation of the One who for him 
was the Lord of life. It was a part 
of the universalization of the 
faith. 

In this connection Phillips’ 
translation is interesting: “At the 
beginning God expressed Himself. 
That Personal Expression was 
with God and was God, and He 
existed with God from the begin- 
ning.” 7 The term “Personal Ex- 
pression” seems particularly ap- 
propriate. 

The writer was unique in that 
he identified the Logos with the 


6 Wilbert F. Howard in The Interpreter’s 
= Volume 8; Abingdon Press, 1952; page 


7 The Gospels, by J. B. Phillips; copyright 
1952 by The Macmillan Company. 





historic Jesus. He used it to inter- 
pret the meaning and significance 
of the Founder of the faith. 

As Quimby notes, this prologue 
gives “a summary of the whole 
nature and achievement of 
Christ”: (1) his pre-existence, 
“In the beginning was the Word”; 
(2) his deity, “the Word was 
God”; (3) his incarnation and his 
humanity, “the Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us”; (4) 
his saviorhood, “gave power to 
become children of God”; (5) the 
full effect of his work, “all who 
received him, ... were born... 
of God.” § 

Perhaps the heart of the pas- 
sage is found in verse 14: “So the 
Expression of God became a 
human being and lived among 
us.” ® This statement of the In- 
carnation is divested of any trap- 
pings of references to method, 
such as any mention of the virgin 
birth. God’s expression of him- 
self, his communication with us, 
was in the only form we could 
understand—that of a human life. 

Paul came nearer than any 
other New Testament writer to 
expressing this idea (Philippians 
2:6-7). He “emptied himself” 
of the prerogatives of deity. He 
accepted all the limitations, physi- 
cal and moral, involved in being a 
human being. He did not turn 
stones into bread to satisfy his 
hunger or come down from the 
cross to escape the consequences 
of his absolute loyalty to God. He 
revealed a God of suffering love in 
terms of a human life. 

The belief that Jesus is like 
God is at the heart of the Chris- 
tian faith. Jesus could bring this 
revelation because of his intimacy 
with the Father—he was “in the 
bosom of the Father.” 

The purpose and the result of 
this revelation was the salvation 
of men. The Gospel story has had 
the power to draw men to God as 
has nothing else. (Verses 12, 16.) 

Only those who fail to respond 
to this Personal Expression of God 
shut themselves off from this sal- 
vation. The life-giving Light is 
there, for “the darkness has not 
overcome it” (verse 5). 


8 Quimby, op. cit., page 94. 
® Phillips, op. cit. 
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JoHN 2:1-11 

A Johannine commentator be- 
gins his treatment of this passage 
by saying of the author of this 
Gospel: “He now relates a story, 
found in no other Gospel, which 
in every age has been a source of 
mingled perplexity and edifica- 
tion.” 1 

There are several points at 
which this story seems perplex- 
ing. In the first place it belongs to 
the group of miracles which pre- 
sent great difficulties for the mod- 
ern mind, that is, the so-called na- 
ture miracles that set forth Jesus’ 
power over natural forces. Among 
these are the stilling of the tem- 
pest, the feeding of the multitudes, 
and changing water into wine. 

The other types, cases of mental 
and physical healing and moral 
and spiritual transformation, seem 
easier to accept than they were at 
one time. Our increasing under- 
standing of the effect of mental 
and emotional states on bodily 
conditions and the results 
achieved through this understand- 
ing have thrown some light on 
how such miracles of Jesus were 
brought about. 

Without going into details here, 
one may note that the measure of 
our understanding of a miracle is 
an inadequate standard by which 
to judge its probability. To rule 
out an account as_ unhistoric 
merely because it seems to be 
completely beyond the bounds of 
possibility would be a mistake, for 
as we learn more, it might become 
as possible as the others. 

One point that raises a ques- 
tion in this story is the quantity 
of wine, some 120 gallons. Why, it 
is asked, would such a quantity be 
produced near the close of the 
feast? Why would Jesus perform 
so unparalleled a deed for seem- 
ingly so trivial a reason, that is, 
to relieve the embarrassment of a 
host who finds himself in a predic- 


1The Mission and Message of Jesus, by H. 
D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and C. J. Wright; 





E. P. Dutton and Co., 1988; $9.50; page 723. 


The Wine of the Spirit 


ament brought about by his own 
lack of foresight? These minor 
problems disappear in the light of 
more basic considerations. 

The idea of Jesus making wine 
creates a problem for some per- 
sons. This question should not be 
side-stepped by unwarranted sug- 
gestions that the wine referred to 
was unfermented grape juice. 
“John would have rubbed his eyes 
in amazement [at such a sugges- 
tion] ... The only wine he knew 
was wine.” 2 

Wine was regarded as one of 
the staples of life, and reference to 
it is no more incongruous than 
Jesus’ reference to putting new 
wine in old wineskins. The Chris- 
tian condemnation of the modern 
use of alcoholic beverages is 
grounded in what is much more 
basic in Jesus’ teaching—his em- 
phasis on the worth of human per- 
sonality and his indictment of 
anything injurious to it. 


ANOTHER point of perplexity is the 
term this author uses in referring 
to miracles. He speaks of them as 
signs rather than as mighty works 
as do the Synoptics. 

On the surface this may seem 
to indicate that he thinks of them 
as evidence or proofs of Jesus’ 
messiahship or divinity. Certainly 
this would be out of harmony with 
the concept of the Synoptics. For 
according to them Jesus did not so 
consider the miracles; he always 
refused to perform a miracle as 
proof and frequently enjoined si- 
lence in regard to those per- 
formed. Our author understands 
that Jesus deprecates a faith 
founded on miracles (John 4: 48). 

The solution of this problem 
may be found in a study of the 
sense in which the author used 
the term sign. For this, help may 
be found in noting again the pur- 
pose of the Gospel as stated in 
20:30-31: “Now Jesus did many 
2 From John: The Universal Gospel, by 


Chester Warren Quimby; The Macmillan Com- 
pany; page 108. 


other signs in the presence of the 
disciples, which are not written 
in this book; but these are written 
that you may believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing you may have life 
in his name.” 

He selected the narratives of 
signs, some seven in number, be- 
cause of what a consideration of 
them would show about Jesus’ 
character and work. These ac- 
counts are frequently followed by 
discourses in which the spiritual 
truths signified are elucidated. 
They are signs in the sense that 
they are symbolical of the inner 
truth and mission of Jesus. 

“The Evangelist is chiefly con- 
cerned with that which is ‘signi- 
fied’ by the ‘signs’ narrated. In 
other words, the centre of gravity 
in his thought is not the narrated 
incident, but that which is signi- 
fied by the narrative. His precise 
motive in these narratives is to 
unfold different aspects of the 
moral and spiritual ministry of 
Jesus. ... Their place in the nar- 
rative is determined by the Evan- 
gelist’s concern to portray the 
spiritual ministries of Jesus. What 
he himself wished supremely to 
say was that Jesus could effect in 
the moral and spiritual realm the 
transforming, sustaining, enlight- 
ening, and life-giving ministries of 
which these narratives are the 
o signs.’ 3 


TuHIs suggests the proper ap- 
proach to this particular narrative 
of the incident at Cana. “So often 
in the past the reader has felt that 
the right approach to the story 
was by raising the question of his- 
toric fact. In other words, he has 
said, The water was either 
turned into wine, or it was not 
turned into wine. The prior ques- 
tion—so seldom asked—is, What 
did the author himself seek to 
say?” 4 





oe Major, Manson, and Wright, op. cit., page 
4 Ibid., page 724. 
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In an attempt to answer this 
question, several points should be 
borne in mind. The first is this 
author’s use of symbolism—bread, 
light, wine, and others. It seems 
probable that here he is using the 
wine as a symbol. Second, as 
throughout the Gospel, his main 
thought is about Jesus. In the 
third place, wine was a symbol of 
joy. Jesus himself compared his 
teachings and the way of life he 
offered to new wine that could not 
be poured into the old wineskins 
of old customs. 

Here as elsewhere, then, the 
writer was trying to express the 
transformation that Jesus’ life had 
achieved in his disciples and 
friends. One aspect of that trans- 
formation was the bringing of joy. 
Joy is included in Paul’s benedic- 
tion in Romans 15:13. The writer 
had this aspect in mind when he 
chose wine as his symbol here. 


SYMBOLICAL meaning can be 
found in certain details of the 
story. For example, the quantity 
of wine may suggest abundance of 
joy. The high quality of the wine 
suggests that this joy is real and 
abiding rather than the fleeting, 
superficial pleasure of the world; 
it may even mean to contrast the 
wine of Christianity with the 
water of Judaism. 

There is also danger of over- 
allegorizing such a passage. The 
author’s central message may be 
summed up as follows: 

“Jesus is himself the wine of 
life. Into its drab dullness, and 
especially into its empty and dry 
religious practices, he brings new, 
far better, and inexhaustible joy. 
He can transform a parched life, a 
seared environment, or a dried- 
out religion and ritual into radi- 
ant, unquenchable gladness... . 
It is Jesus’ power to give life abid- 
ing joy which John is emphasiz- 
ing. It is as if John had written 
of Jesus as saying, ‘I am the Wine 
of life. I am the giver of abundant, 
divine and eternal joy. Whenso- 
ever you receive me, my joy shall 
be in you, and your joy shall be 
made full.’” 5 

In this same Gospel one finds 
the words of Jesus, “I came that 


5 Quimby, op. cit., page 110. 
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they may have life, and have it 
abundantly” (10:10). The abun- 
dant life is a joyous one. 

Is Christianity today always 
experienced or presented as a 
source of upsurging and abun- 
dant joy? If not, is this the case 
because it no longer seems a great 
challenging enterprise in which 
we attempt the impossible in the 
name of an invincible Christ? 

Has the church, and with it 
Christianity, come to seem stodgy 
and dull? Are it and its members 
engaged in hugging the shores of 
security and concerned with the 
feasible, the opportune, and the 
expedient rather than with doing 
the will of the Master in the af- 
fairs of earth and in following him 





Some scholars (Loisy, for example) 
hold that this story [the wedding at 
Cana] has been borrowed from the 
religion of Dionysus. This is un- 
necessary, although the general as- 
sociation of wine with deity and its 
general use as a religious symbol 
would help infuse with meaning the 
evangelist’s use of the term. But that 
is only to say that John is himself a 
product of Hellenistic culture and 
expresses himself in terms of it.* 

* From The Message of the Fourth Gospel, 


by Erie L. Titus; Abingdon Press, 1957; page 
88. Used by permission. 





in whose presence is found full- 
ness of joy? Certainly one for 
whom Christ is the Wine of life 
would never think of the Chris- 
tian life as dull or boring. 

The phrase, “and manifested his 
glory,” is interesting. In doing this 
miracle, Jesus manifested his 
glory, not necessarily his power. 
“Glory was a word used by both 
Jews and Greeks to describe the 
supernal quality of the invisible, 
heavenly world, and .. . the ma- 
jestic character of God. Even we 
so use it in our expression, ‘the 
glory world.’ ” 6 

Glory suggests radiance and 
marvelous beauty. In the first 
chapter of John we read, “So the 
Expression of God became a 


® Quimby, op. cit., page 111. 


human being and lived among us. 
We saw His splendour (the splen- 
dour as of the Father’s only Son) 
full of grace and truth.”? The 
writer saw this glory, or splendor, 
manifest in Jesus’ joy-giving 
capacity as the Wine of life. 

One may ask whether or not 
John meant this narrative as an 
account of an actual happening. 
The answer may well be that he 
probably did, that he intended his 
miracle stories to be so taken, and 
that his readers so understood 
them. The problem of miracle 
versus natural law did not exist 
for them. 

In the Synoptics as well as in 
John it is clear that Jesus had im- 
pressed those who knew him as 
possessing special power. The fact 
that this was not John’s major in- 
terest in the miracles does not 
mean that he meant to deny their 
historicity. In the previous lesson 
we noted that John took Synoptic 
material and recast it for his pur- 
pose. He did the same with ac- 
counts of incidents that he found 
in the Christian tradition but 
which were not included in the 
Synoptics, as in this case. 


TAKING the account as it stands, 
there are interesting secondary 
implications with regard to Jesus 
which it is worthwhile to note. 
The fact that Jesus and his dis- 
ciples were invited to the wedding 
celebration suggests that he was 
the kind of person one would like 
to have present on such a joyous 
occasion. He was no kill-joy. 
His mother’s appeal to him and 
her admonition to the servants in- 
dicate that he had shown himself 
to be willing and capable of help- 
ing out in all sorts of difficult sit- 
uations. Hence she was confident 
that he would do so in this case. 
The fact that the wedding feast 
was of secondary importance in 
this story does not invalidate the 
reference to this incident in our 
marriage ritual. The thought of 
Jesus’ presence at the celebration 
in Galilee may well make more 
sacred this high moment in the 
life of any young couple. We are 
glad this narrative was preserved. 


7 From The Gospels, by J. B. Phillips; The 
Macmillan Company, 1952. 
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JOHN 2: 13-22 


This passage is an example of 
the author’s taking Synoptic ma- 
terial and recasting it. The in- 
cident of the cleansing of the Tem- 
ple is found in all three Synoptic 
Gospels: Matthew 21:12-13; Mark 
11:15-19; and Luke 19:45-48. In 
this case, he made a number of 
changes. The most significant is 
the different context in which he 
placed it. 

According to the Synoptics, this 
incident occurred at the close of 
Jesus’ ministry and was the culmi- 
nating episode in his clash with 
the religious authorities. It was 
the proverbial last straw. Immedi- 
ately afterward “The chief priests 
and the scribes and the principal 
men of the people sought to de- 
stroy him” (Luke 19:47). This 
writer placed it at the beginning 
of Jesus’ public ministry, ap- 
parently soon after the first mira- 
cle, which was performed at Cana 
of Galilee. 

As to the chronological accu- 
racy of this incident, probably the 
Synoptics are correct. Such an act 
of open defiance would seem much 
more likely at the end of Jesus’ 
ministry than at the beginning, if 
that ministry were to continue 
over even a period of months. 

The violent reaction against the 
act was just what would be ex- 
pected. Its occurrence at the be- 
ginning would be completely out 
of harmony with the Synoptic ac- 
count, which presents a gradual 
development in the sequence of 
events. The Synoptics indicate a 
growing comprehension on the 
part of Jesus’ disciples as to who 
he was, a growing opposition on 
the part of his foes, and a gradual 
falling off of enthusiasm on the 
part of the crowds. 

The Fourth Gospel, on the other 
hand, shows no interest in tracing 
such a sequence. The author was 
not just writing a narrative. He 
was interpreting a life and used 
incidents only as a means to that 





The New Temple 


end. So he selected and ordered 
them, not according to chronology, 
but according to the meaning he 
saw in them and wished to make 
clear. 

He presented events in light of 
the understanding he had gained 
through the experiences of inter- 
vening years. He wrote of events 
as if they had been so understood 
at the time they occurred. For ex- 
ample, he had come to know the 
Man of Galilee as the Word in- 
carnate. So he wrote of him thus 
from the very beginning of the 
account. 

Details differ in the various ac- 
counts of the cleansing of the 
Temple. According to the Synop- 
tics, Jesus quoted a passage from 
the prophets. In John his actions 
remind his disciples of a verse 
from the Psalms. John refers to 
his making a rope of cords and 
quotes him as saying to the pigeon 
dealers, “Take those things out of 
here. Don’t you dare turn my 
Father’s house into a shop.” 1 


Havinc noted that the writer re- 
cast this material in harmony 
with his general approach and the 
purpose he had in mind, we may 
ask what his purpose was in re- 
gard to this particular material. 
Again we recall that throughout 
he is writing about Jesus, inter- 
preting him. It would seem nat- 
ural to infer that such is his pur- 
pose in recounting this incident. 
What facet, then, of the Master’s 
character is he highlighting 
through it? 

In John’s treatment, quite as 
much as in the Synoptics, Jesus is 
shown in the role of the zealous 
reformer, the aggressive attacker 
of evil practices. 

The proceedings in the Temple 
aroused his wrath on two counts. 
First, they were a desecration of 
the Temple. In Phillips’ words, 
they were turning “my Father’s 


1 From The Gospels, by J. B. Phillips; copy- 


right 1952 by The Macmillan Company. 


house into a shop’”—and this place 
was meant to be a house of prayer 
and worship. To be sure, the buy- 
ing and selling was going on in 
the outer court of the Temple, but 
that was as far as a devout Gentile 
could go, and even those going 
farther had to pass through this 
area of commerce. Anyone who 
knows anything of the methods of 
oriental bargaining and will use 
his imagination can get an idea of 
the bedlam that must have existed 
and how much it lacked of being 
conducive to worship. This was 
desecration and a lack of rever- 
ence. 

Jesus himself was never lacking 
in reverence. He addressed God 
as “Father,” an intimate term to 
be sure. But he used such phrases 
as “Father who art in heaven” and 
“Holy Father,” he prayed “Hal- 
lowed be thy name.” 

Another aspect of the Temple 
court proceedings was even worse. 
Some of these practices may have 
begun as service projects. Pilgrims 
coming from distant places would 
find it difficult to bring with them 
the animals needed for sacrifice. 
It would be a convenience for 
them to be able to purchase these 
at the Temple and to change their 
foreign money for payment of the 
Temple tax. Had this purpose 
been maintained, Jesus might 
have tolerated it, for he always 
put service to people above in- 
stitutions and places. 

Graft had crept in, however. 
The people, instead of being 
served, were being exploited. 
Wrong rates of exchange were 
charged; prices of sacrificial ani- 
mals were exorbitant; and if 
pilgrims went elsewhere to buy 
at more reasonable prices, the 
animals would be rejected by the 
Temple authorities on the pretext 
of finding blemishes in them. Only 
perfect animals could be offered as 
sacrifices. 

This dishonesty is reflected in 
the term “den of robbers” or 
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“thieves’ kitchen” (Phillips’ trans- 
lation). Jesus acted in prophetic 
wrath against injustice. Did he 
perhaps know of persons who had 
saved their money through long 
years in order to make this once- 
in-a-lifetime pilgrimage to the 
Holy City and who were being 
robbed in this way by officials of 
religion? Is it any wonder that he 
brandished his whip of cords and 
shouted at them, “Take those 
things out of here’? 

This indeed is a contrast to the 
picture of Christ in the preceding 
incident at Cana. And this author 
delights in such contrasts, as light 
and darkness, life and death. Here 
Christ is not the Wine of life 
bringing joy but the Wielder of 
the whip combating injustice. 

Is the writer saying that in this 
action too Jesus “manifested his 
glory; and his disciples believed 
in him”? Did John set forth this 
expression of his glory in order 
“that you may believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God’? 
Could he be God incarnate and re- 
main indifferent in the face of in- 
justice? Surely there is a glory in 
indignation against injustice prac- 
ticed against others. This glory 
also illumined Israel’s prophets. 

In this Gospel the religious au- 
thorities, instead of going out to 
get rid of Jesus as the Synoptics 
state, ask him, “What sign can you 
give us to justify what you are 
doing?” 2 

In Jesus’ reply we have an ex- 
ample of a favorite literary device 
of this author. He has Jesus talk 
in cryptic statements that his 
hearers inevitably misunderstand. 
They, naturally enough, under- 
stand these statements in their 
literal, physical sense, while Jesus 
uses them in another. The writer 
uses this device in Jesus’ conver- 
sation with Nicodemus (3:3) and 
with the woman of Samaria (4:10- 
11). The writer then makes this a 
point of departure for explaining 
what is meant, either in Jesus’ 
words or as an editorial comment, 
as in this case (2:21-22). 

How then should Jesus’ answer 
to the question of the authorities 
be understood? “Three days” is an 
expression often used to mean a 


2 Phillips, op. cit. 
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short time and may have been so 
intended here. In the context of 
the action that had preceded it, 
the following statement as to its 
original meaning seems valid: 
“What He meant was that if 
they succeeded in destroying the 
true worship of Him whom he 
knew to be the Father, in this 
place, he would raise another 
‘temple’ in the lives of His follow- 
ers. .. . God’s temple is where He 
is known and worshiped. A temple 
ceases to be such when it is a cen- 
ter of nationalist purposes or mer- 





THE Wedding at Cana anticipates the 
giving of the Spirit through the 
cross; the Cleansing of the Temple 
suggests that the great sign of Jesus’ 
messianic authority is death and 
resurrection. But even the disciples 
must wait until these events take 
place before they can fully under- 
stand. By its pervasive reference to 
the end events of Jesus’ life the 
Fourth Gospel is, in a sense, a pas- 
sion narrative from beginning to end. 
We must hasten to add, however, 
that the term “passion” is not entire- 
ly accurate when applied to our 
evangelist’s view of these end events. 
The cross does not cast a shadow 
backward over the pages of the 
Gospel; it is more correct to say 
that it floods those pages with its 
light.* 

* From. The Message of the Fourth Gospel, 


by Eric L. Titus; Abingdon Press, 1957; page 
91. Used by permission. 





cenary interests. These necessari- 
ly ‘destroy’ it.” 3 

The explanation in verse 21 is 
the author’s. It was a natural one. 
The Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
tion had come to be central in the 
thinking of Jesus’ followers. Thus 
any reference to destruction and 
restoration brought that to their 
minds. Because of the generally 
accepted concept of the indwel- 
ling presence of the Spirit, there 
are other references to the body 
as a temple (1 Corinthians 6:19). 
The idea was a familiar one, and 

3 The Mission and Message of Jesus, by 
H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and C. J. 


Wright; E. P. Dutton and Compay, 1938; page 
729. 


it would not be difficult for the 
disciples to think that Jesus was 
using the term in reference to his 
body. 

Verse 22 clearly indicates that 
this was the disciples’ post-Resur- 
rection interpretation of Jesus’ an- 
swer. They probably did not so 
understand it when they heard 
him utter it. 


Wuat then is the significance of 
the narrative of the cleansing of 
the Temple for Christians today? 

On the negative side, it must be 
said first that it ought not to be 
used as a basis for an argument 
that Jesus would approve of war. 
It has nothing to do with that 
problem any more than the story 
of the miracle at Cana has to do 
with the temperance question. 
Each is completely irrelevant to 
that particular problem. 

Wielding a little whip of cords 
to lend emphasis to the command 
to “Take those things out of here” 
is no more to be equated with 
killing and maiming thousands of 
innocent people in organized mod- 
ern warfare than is a mother’s use 
of the back of a hairbrush the 
same as the dropping of an atomic 
bomb. There is no need to main- 
tain Jesus’ condemnation of war 
by the quibbling statement that 
he used the whip only on animals. 
War, like the use of intoxicating 
beverages, is contrary to Jesus’ 
principles because of its whole- 
sale destruction of human life. 

Positively, the account reveals 
Jesus’ glory as expressed in 
prophetic condemnation of injus- 
tice. It aids our belief in him and 
affords us an example. 

“He who is full of ‘grace’ cannot 
be indifferent to what is ungra- 
cious. He who is full of ‘truth’ can- 
not but seek to extirpate the false. 
There is a tolerance which is in- 
tolerable to the truth-loving; and 
there is an acquiescence in pa- 
rades and formalities in which the 
spiritually minded cannot acqui- 
esce.” 4 

This message from the narra- 
tive is pertinent for the present 
age, with its exaggerated emphasis 
on the importance of adaptation 
and conformity. 


4 Ibid., page 728. 
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APRIL 23: 


JOHN 3:1-21 


This passage offers another ex- 
ample of John’s use of narrative 
material for the sake of the teach- 
ing he wishes to present rather 
than from interest in the narrative 
itself. It is an example, too, of the 
freedom with which this author 
treats historical material. 

Nicodemus is not mentioned by 
name in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Some persons have thought that 
his counterpart is found in Luke 
18: 18-30 and the parallel passages 
in Matthew 19:16-22 and Mark 
10:17-22. It is suggested also that 
Nicodemus ought to be considered 
as a type, the representative of the 
group to which he belongs, rather 
than as a distinctive personality. 
But the other two references to 
him in this Gospel, 7: 50 and 19: 39, 
certainly present him as an in- 
dividual. So it is probable that 
Nicodemus was a historical figure. 
But he appears here as a person 
about whom the author has 
thought much during the inter- 
vening years and whom he pre- 
sents for a particular purpose. 

The author is not attempting to 
give a verbatim account of a pri- 
vate conversation. Rather “he is 
unfolding the essential mind of 
Jesus; . . . and though there is 
probably some historical basis for 
the interview, yet the author 
treats the incident as but a vehicle 
for expressing what he knew to be 
a central theme in the teaching of 
the Master.” 1 


TAKING the account as it stands, 
one may ask first of all, Why did 
Nicodemus come to Jesus? One 
would not have expected him to 
do so. 

Nicodemus had been “bred in 
the schools, in a stuffy atmosphere 
in which very largely the conven- 
tional was regarded as the God- 
given, and where anything new 
had to fight its way to acceptance 


————— es 

1From The Mission and Message of Jesus, 
by H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and C. J. 
Wright; E. P. Dutton and Company, 1938; page 
(od, 


The New Birth 


through instinctive, watchful, un- 
fair suspicion.” 2 He belonged to 
a group who were already show- 
ing themselves hostile to Jesus. 
They would seem destined to op- 
pose him because he acted con- 
trary to their cherished customs 
and threatened their prestige and 
security of position. They definite- 
ly were not coming to sit humbly 
at Jesus’ feet to inquire of him 
and find out the truth about him. 

That Nicodemus did come 
shows something of the type of 
person he was. In the first place, 
he was a man who wanted to get 
firsthand information about a 
matter and so be able to form his 
own opinion. 

In the second place, Nicodemus 
was able to keep an open mind, to 
look at a movement objectively, 
and to judge it on its merits. Ac- 
cording to his words to Jesus, he 
was applying the test to which 
Jesus himself appealed on another 
occasion when he said, “If I am 
not doing the works of my Father, 
then do not believe me; but if I 
do them, even though you do not 
believe me, believe the works” 
(John 10:37). 

Unless Nicodemus’ words were 
merely a flattering introductory 
statement, it would seem that he 
had reasoned according to this 
principle and had come to the 
conclusion that Jesus was “a 
teacher come from God.” In other 
words, judging from the good 
fruits this movement was produc- 
ing, it could not have an evil 
source; it must have come from 
God. It therefore merited consid- 
eration. Religious leaders who 
ignored or opposed it did so at 
their peril. 

A man who could do such in- 
dependent thinking and could act 
for himself distinct from his group 
merits high approval. Nicodemus 
came, then, because of the type of 
person he was. 


2 Arthur John Gossip in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 8; Abingdon Press; page 503. 





JEsuS’ words in verse 3 suggest 
that something in the conversa- 
tion has been left out. They seem 
to imply a question on Nicodemus’ 
part such as that of the ruler in 
Luke 18:18: “Good Teacher, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?” 

Some writers have thought that 
in John’s mind at least there was 
a connection between these words 
of Jesus and verses 23-24 of the 
preceding chapter. The latter seem 
to say that Jesus did not trust 
himself to those who “believed in 
his name when they saw his signs 
which he did.” 

Nicodemus based his conviction 
about Jesus on the signs he did. 
So Jesus replied that that is not 
enough, he must be born again. 
So interpreted, “the necessity of a 
spiritual birth is the positive mes- 
sage of this incident, as the in- 
sufficiency of a belief grounded on 
external signs was the negative 
message of the verses preceding.” 

In any case, Jesus’ answer is 
another of his enigmatic state- 
ments, capable of more than one 
interpretation—the literal or the 
spiritual. The hearers always mis- 
understood, taking the literal 
meaning. A dialogue followed in 
which Jesus’ real meaning was ex- 
plained. This is a typical phenom- 
enon in this Gospel. 

Nicodemus misunderstood, hav- 
ing taken the statement in the 
literal or physical sense, and he 
registered his surprise and be- 
wilderment. In verse 5 Jesus ex- 
plained it in the spiritual sense. 
The water might refer to baptism, 
which is related to repentance and 
purification, and the Spirit to the 
renewing power of the indwell- 
ing Holy Spirit. The latter con- 
cept was generally accepted in the 
primitive church. It was the final 
mark of admittance into the fel- 
lowship of believers. (Acts 8:15- 
17; 10: 44; 11: 15-16; 19:1-6.) 


Manson, and Wright; 


3 Major, 
page 731. 


op. cit., 
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WitH this teaching in regard to 
the necessity for a new birth, the 
author of this Gospel changed the 
thought form in which Jesus’ mis- 
sion was expressed. Throughout 
the Synoptics this mission had 
been expressed as the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God. As 
interpreted by Jesus, it was the 
Kingdom in the sense of God’s 
will being done on earth, but still 
the concept was that of a King- 
dom. 

But birth signifies entering life, 
coming into the world. A new 
birth would be entering a new 
type of life. Having indicated 
Jesus’ teaching that in order to 
enter the Kingdom one must have 
a new birth, this author logically 
enough dropped the term king- 
dom of God and substituted for it 
eternal life. He thought of Jesus’ 
mission not as bringing in the 
Kingdom but as bestowing eternal 
life. This may well be considered 
to be one aspect of this author’s 
universalizing of the gospel. 

The term kingdom of God was a 
Jewish concept. Life or a quality 
of life was something that would 
have meaning for all people 
everywhere. For John eternal life 
was essentially a quality of life 
and not primarily duration, al- 
though by its very quality it 
would be enduring. 

The two differing terms, the 
kingdom of God and eternal life, 
were not contradictory if one 
defines the kingdom of God as 
God’s rule, the doing of his will. 
In order that God’s will may be 
done, a person’s whole life and 
being must be renewed through 
the Spirit of God—that is, there 
must be a new birth. This is es- 
sentially Paul’s idea of right ac- 
tions and attitudes as fruits of the 
Spirit. 

Nicodemus was still puzzled and 
asked, “How can this be?” Jesus’ 
answer expressed surprise and 
perhaps disappointment that Nic- 
odemus, a teacher of Israel, found 
such a teaching so difficult. One 
may ask what there was in the 
materials he had studied and 

taught that would have helped 
him grasp the idea. 

Certainly there had been very 
clear foreshadowings of this con- 
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cept in Hebrew religious thinking 
of preceding centuries. Jeremiah 
had talked of the new covenant 
when God’s laws would be writ- 
ten upon the heart. (Jeremiah 31: 
31-34.) 

Ezekiel’s teaching in 36: 26-27 
was very similar: “A new heart I 
will give you, and a new spirit I 
will put within you; and I will 
take out of your flesh the heart of 
stone and give you a heart of flesh. 
And I will put my spirit within 
you, and cause you to walk in my 
statutes.” 

The psalmist had prayed: 
Create in me a clean heart, O God, 

and put a new and right spirit 

within me. (Psalms 51:10.) 


Yet Jesus’ earlier words had sug- 
gested that there is something 
mysterious about this new birth 
(verses 7-8). We can know that it 
happens and be aware of the re- 
sults, but just how it comes about 
can never be thoroughly ex- 
plained. 

Illustrations of this can be found 
in many areas of life. There are 
many realms of life into which one 
must be born if he is to live in 
them. The realm of music is one. 
A person may hear and study 
about the charms of music and 
even listen to it and remain un- 
moved by it. He cannot by an act 
of will come to appreciate it. To be 
sure, fulfilling certain conditions 
will help: continued listening, as- 
sociation with musical friends 
whose enthusiasm is contagious, 
or, perhaps best of all, falling in 
love with a great musician. Then 
one day he is born into the king- 
dom of music. The kingdom of 
love is another example. In each 
there is something of mystery, as 
there is also in the new birth of 
the spirit into the kingdom of God. 

Many Bible scholars think that 
in verse 11 the author shifts to an 
editorial address to the group 
whom Nicodemus represents. 

In verse 14 the source of power 
for the new birth is presented. It 
is Jesus himself. He is the giver 
of the eternal life into which the 
new birth gives entrance. 

In referring to it the author 





goes back to the story of Moses 
and the serpents in the wilderness 
(Numbers 21:9). The word here 
translated as “lifted up” has two 
possible meanings: elevated or 
exalted. Since the writer under- 
stood this as a reference to Jesus’ 
death by crucifixion, he probably 
intended to include both mean- 
ings. It was a literal lifting up on 
the cross, but it was also this death 
that brought his exaltation. 

In any case, it is through Jesus 
that eternal life is mediated or, 
in other words, that the new birth 
is brought about. In this connec- 
tion the death on the cross is an 
essential and strategic point. The 
same idea is stated in 12:32; “I, 
when I am lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men to my- 
self.” The truth of this statement 
has been verified in the experi- 
ence of men through the centu- 
ries. 

Jesus’ death on the cross was 
the culmination of his revelation 
of the suffering love of God. The 
recounting of it has had the power 
to move men’s hearts and to bring 
them into newness of life as noth- 
ing else has. Paul said that the 
gospel is the “power of God for 
salvation” (Romans 1:16). 

According to the familiar and 
significant John 3:16, this was 
God’s purpose in the life of Jesus. 
But the realization of that purpose 
depends on man’s attitude. He is 
free to reject this personal revela- 
tion of God; his consequent con- 
demnation is not God’s purpose. 

This concept of judgment is 
typical of the Fourth Gospel. He 
who comes into the presence of 
greatness and rejects it condemns 
himself. “It is not an external, or 
imposed, judgment: it is an inter- 
nal and intrinsic judgment.” 4 

This judgment is not brought by 
unbelief in the sense of honest 
doubt but by rejection that springs 
from a will not to believe, a rejec- 
tion of the light because of evil 
deeds and attitudes. Belief is the 
coming to the Light which is the 
Life of men, the Source of the 
eternal life—this is the central 
theme of this Gospel. 


4 Major, Manson, and Wright; op. cit., page 
37. 
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APRIL 30: 


JOHN 4: 5-42 


In this chapter the turn of mind 
and methods of approach charac- 
teristic of the author of this Gos- 
pel are clearly evident. This pas- 
sage may be considered in at least 
three different. ways. It may be 
thought of as an account of a his- 
torical incident, as a “creative al- 
legory,” or as a combination. 

In this last view, we have here 
the record of a “real historical in- 
cident . . . allegorised and drama- 
tized by the Evangelist in order 
to make it the vehicle of the es- 
sential mind of the Master. We 
shall therefore be prepared for a 
measure of allegorical creation; 
but it is probably creation within 
historical incident, the whole de- 
signed by the author to give ex- 
pression to the essential teaching 
of Jesus.” 1 

According to the same writer, 
there are four factors to be kept in 
mind in order to “reach a true 
estimate of the narrative. Firstly, 
there is some historical fact; sec- 
ondly, there is the ‘literary real- 
ism’ of the dramatic artist; thirdly, 
there is his allegorising motif; 
and finally, there is, as the main 
clue to the whole, the dominating 
desire on the part of the author 
to unfold to the Christians of his 
day what the Master Himself had 
taught.” 2 

This intermediary way of view- 
ing this chapter seems most satis- 
factory for this study. Comments 
will be made from one or the 
other point of view as the study 
progresses. 

The opening verses of chapter 4 
give the reason for Jesus’ decision 
to leave Judea and go back to 
Galilee. In order to do this it was 
necessary to pass through Sa- 
maria. Geographically it was the 
most direct route, but a detour 
would have made it possible to 


1From The Mission and Message of Jesus, 
by H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson, and C. J. 
pright; E. P. Dutton and Company, 1938; page 
743, 





2 Ibid. 


The Living Water 


bypass Samaria. One may ask, 
Was passing through Samaria 
necessary for the purpose for 
which the Evangelist wished to 
use the story? At least it provided 
a proper setting. 

The statements that Jesus was 
wearied with the journey, that he 
asked for a drink, and that the 
disciples had gone to buy food are 
clear expressions of the idea that 
Jesus lived strictly within the 
limitations of ordinary human 
life. When he or his disciples 
needed food, they had to buy it, 
and Jesus had to wait for it until 
they returned. When upon their 
return he seemed not to need it, 
they asked, “Has any one brought 
him food?” 

It never occurred to the dis- 
ciples that Jesus might have got- 
ten something for himself in mi- 
raculous fashion. It is interesting 
that this emphasis is characteristic 
of the so-called spiritual Gospel. 

Taken as the account of a his- 
toric incident, the narrative pre- 
sents an intriguing example of 
Jesus’ marvelous tact in his ap- 
proach to an individual. The Sa- 
maritan woman was a most 
unpromising subject. She was a 
woman, which ought to have made 
it prohibitive for Jesus to address 
her at all. A precept of the rabbis 
said, ‘““Let no one talk with a wom- 
an in the street, no, not even with 
his own wife.” She was a Samari- 
tan, a member of a group with 
whom the Jews had no dealings. 
She was prejudiced against Jesus 
as a Jew. She was not only a 
woman and a Samaritan but a 
woman of unsavory reputation. 

Jesus seemed unaware of these 
barriers. Note the tactful way he 
began, by asking a favor of her. In 
so doing he placed himself in the 
inferior position of the would-be 
recipient of a favor. It was a nat- 
ural request under the circum- 
stances and one to which oriental 
courtesy would make refusal dif- 
ficult. 


Even so, her ironic question in 
reply expressed the hostility that 
Jewish discrimination had engen- 
dered. Jesus did not pick up on 
this and fly to the defense of the 
Jews. Instead, he diverted her at- 
tention from this touchy question, 
arousing her curiosity by an 
enigmatical statement that she 
was sure to misunderstand. By 
“living water” she _ probably 
thought he meant running or 
spring water as contrasted with 
that of a cistern. At this point the 
narrative follows a pattern com- 
mon in this Gospel, as noted in the 
case of Nicodemus (3: 3-4). 

The woman’s answer was an 
incredulous, perhaps half-amused, 
question. After Jesus’ next state- 
ment, although she still did not 
understand, she was intrigued and 
requested this water. 

At this point Jesus gave another 
turn to the conversation which 
finally focused the spotlight on 
her personal life. 

Different ideas are held in re- 
gard to Jesus’ words to the wom- 
an about her husband. On the 
surface they may seem to imply 
that Jesus had a supernatural 
knowledge as to the incidents of 
her life. They may indicate noth- 
ing more than a concrete refer- 
ence to the type of life she had 
been living, without taking the 
details too literally. It would not 
have been difficult for Jesus to 
have been aware of that. Others 
think the author is using symbol- 
ism in these verses, the five hus- 
bands referring to the five gods of 
the Samaritans, an idea derived 
from 2 Kings 17:24, 29-31. 

In any case, the woman recog- 
nized Jesus as an outstanding 
personage in the field of religion. 
She did not wish to pursue the 
question of her personal life fur- 
ther, so she switched to a point 
of controversy between the Jews 
and Samaritans. Jesus, however, 
went beyond the disputed ques- 
tion of the place of worship and 
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enunciated one of the most pro- 
found truths of all his teaching. A 
little later he openly declared his 
identity to her. That he had 
brought her to the point where he 
felt that this was possible is a trib- 
ute to his skillful approach. 


As to the teachings of and about 
Jesus which it was the author’s 
major purpose to expound by 
means of the symbolism of this 
passage, several may be men- 
tioned. 

As has been noted, the central 
theme of this Gospel is eternal 
life and Jesus as the One through 
whom it comes. Here eternal life 
was compared to water, living 
water in the Hebrew sense of 
water that flows from a spring. 
Water as an element necessary for 
the sustaining of life and as that 
which refreshes and cleanses is a 
most appropriate symbol. 

The idea had its roots in He- 
brew religious thinking where 
such living energy proceeded from 
God. Jeremiah spoke of God as 
“the fountain of living waters” 
(2:13; 17:13). Isaiah predicted 
that “Waters shall break forth in 
the wilderness” (35:6). A later 
prophet issued this invitation to 
those who thirst: “Come to the 
waters” (Isaiah 55:1). 

From such passages it is evident 
that “to the Old Testament writers 
flowing water was a symbol for 
the knowledge of God which 
brought life to men. The Rabbis 
regarded water as a symbol for 
the Torah, . .. which was held by 
them to convey all true knowl- 
edge of Divine things.” 3 

For a follower of Jesus, then, it 
would be easy to transfer the 
symbol to Christian thought. This 
John did, using it as a symbol of 
eternal life whose source is the 
incarnate Word. The imparting of 
this eternal life was the purpose 
for which Jesus had been sent into 
the world, according to John 3:16. 
The writer might well have had 
Jesus say here, “I am the Water 
of life.” He did not state it in so 
many words, but it sums up the 
teaching of the chapter. 

In verses 23-24 Jesus announced 
one of the most profound ideas of 


3 Ibid., page 745. 
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all his teaching. It was given in 
reply to the woman’s reference to 
the Jewish-Samaritan dispute 
about the place of worship. It is 
true that the best way of settling 
most disputes is not by presenting 
arguments pro and con but by 
getting underneath or back of the 
controversial points to basic prin- 
ciples. There disputants may find 
a common ground upon which to 
agree. 

So Jesus is saying here, “If both 
of you, Jews and Samaritans, real- 
ly understood the nature of true 
worship, you would know that it 
just does not matter in which 
place you worship, Gerizim or 
Jerusalem. Worship is a matter of 
spirit and attitude and as such 
can be achieved anywhere.” Basi- 
cally, worship is the communion 
of spirit with Spirit, “the practice 
of the presence of God.” 

While certain conditions may 
be conducive to a worship experi- 
ence, none of them must be 
considered as essential to it or 
identified with it. It may come 
anywhere and under many differ- 
ent circumstances. The wind of 
the Spirit blows where it will. 

As the basis for his statement 
that true worshipers must wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth, Jesus 
gave the fact that God is spirit. 
In other words, the character of 
worship is due to the nature of 
God. Since Jesus, the pre-existent 
Word, is the revealer of God, the 
only one who knows God and has 
seen him, he is therefore the One 


supremely qualified to make such 


a pronouncement. 

One’s idea in regard to the na- 
ture of worship inevitably de- 
pends upon his concept of God. If 
he is an arbitrary and vindictive 
god, his worship may well take 
the form of costly sacrifices to 
placate him. If he is thought of as 
resembling a pompous earthly 
monarch, one would feel it neces- 
sary to worship him with elabo- 
rate ceremonies. 

Jesus, who spoke of God as 
father and knew him as spirit, 
would almost certainly declare 
that worship of. God must be in 
spirit and in truth. 

The concept of worship as a 
matter of the spirit not only car- 






ries it beyond the matter of place; 
it also overleaps the limitations 
of race and nationality. 

Scholars are in general agree- 
ment that in the symbolism at 
various points of this chapter the 
author was presenting the idea of 
the extension of the gospel to the 
Samaritans. When he wrote this, 
he may well have known of the 
commission to the disciples in 
Acts 1. They were to be his “wit- 
nesses in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea and Samaria and to the end 
of the earth.” He may have 
known also of the spread of the 
gospel to Samaria as reported in 
Acts 8. 

“So when the Evangelist nar- 
rated this, largely symbolical, in- 
cident, he had in mind, not only 
the immediate situation which 
confronted Jesus Himself, but the 
mission which confronted His dis- 
ciples after the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection. With such a thought 
in his mind, he would recall the 
Church of his own day to the es- 
sential mind of Jesus Himself. 
That mind, he would say, tran- 
scended the bounds of nationality 
and race.” 4 

The Evangelist did this by pre- 
senting Jesus himself as carrying 
his message to the Samaritans. 
This, then, is another example of 
the universalizing interest of the 
author. 

In having Jesus announce his 
messiahship thus early in his min- 
istry, which he did not do in the 
Synoptics, the author was follow- 
ing his custom of announcing 
from the beginning convictions 
that were reached later. He prob- 
ably did this because he thought 
of them as being true from the 
beginning. 

In verses 39-42, there is the in- 
teresting case of the extension of 
the gospel through the testimony 
of those who have “been with 
Jesus.” Verse 42 pictures the two 
levels of faith: belief based on the 
testimony of others and _ belief 
based on firsthand experiences. 

(One is reminded of Job 42:5.) 
The Christian experience may 
well begin with the former, but if 
it is to be genuine, it must finally 
grow into the latter. 
VTbid., page 743. 
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APRIL 2: 


ADULT FELLOWSHIP SERIES m UNIT IV: CHRISTIAN 
INSIGHTS FOR MARRIAGE @ USE WITH ADULT STUDENT 


The Meaning of Christian Marriage 


LEADER'S HELPS P ai EDWARD D. STAPLES 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You can look forward with 
eager anticipation to teaching this 
unit. It is one in which most adult 
groups should be interested. 

As -you prepare, you will want 
to keep in mind the members of 
your group. Are most of them 
married? How long have they 
been married? If there are single 
adults, widows, widowers, or di- 
vorcees in your group, you will 
wish to keep their needs before 
you. Each will have some contri- 
bution to make from his own 
experience. At times it may be 
difficult to sort out those experi- 
ences that will be helpful to all 
and those that concern only a few. 

Why not suggest to the publicity 
committee of your class or to the 
secretary that this is a topic of 
such general interest that a letter 
should be sent to members and 
friends telling them about this 
unit? 

We are fortunate in having ex- 
cellent pupil’s material written by 
Randolph Crump Miller, professor 
in the Divinity School of Yale 
University. Dr. Miller is a man 
With a deep concern for family 
living, a scholarly mind, and an 


eee 


Dr. Srapres is director of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Family, Board of Ed- 
ucation of The Methodist Church. 





ability to express himself in an 
interesting fashion. Your group 
will get much help from reading 
the material in Adult Student and 
should be encouraged to use it. 

Miller’s material is logical and 
convincing. An expansion of his 
ideas, plus some of the suggested 
resource material and some 
illustrations from your own 
experience, should result in an 
interesting presentation. 

Consider also some of the ways 
suggested here for involving the 
class in discussion and participa- 
tion. You may find this to be diffi- 
cult at first, but it may also be 
very rewarding in the amount of 
help your group will receive from 
this study. 

Purpose of this unit: to bring 
to bear on the relationships of 
marriage the insights of Christian 
theology (or faith) in order that 
husbands and wives and other 
adults may discover a new per- 
spective for marriage and in- 
creased fulfillment as persons. 

As you begin your preparation, 
read as widely as possible and sug- 
gest that others in your group do 
some reading. Note the organiza- 
tion of the material in this unit as 
indicated by the lesson topics: 

I. The Meaning of Christian 


Marriage 


II. Foundations of Christian 
Family Life 
III. Male and Female 
IV. Marital Conflicts and Ten- 
sions 
V. New Goals for the Christian 
Family 
If it embarrasses you to talk 
about marriage and sex, you may 
wish to invite someone else to lead 
this unit. It should be approached 
frankly and fearlessly, for it 
touches the lives of people at a 
point where many need help. The 
Bible has much to say ahout sex 
and its place in marriage. This is 
an important study for adults. 
“What Makes a Happy Mar- 
riage” (pages 4-5) is an important 
resource for this unit. Note also 
the book review on page 30. 
Now you may wish to look over 
the list of resources suggested on 
page 24. Find out how many are 
available in your local library or 
in your church library. Many 
public libraries have a reciprocal 
relationship with other libraries 
throughout the state and can ob- 
tain books for you. This requires 
advance planning, but it is one 
way of involving members of your 
group. People who rarely read a 
book can scarcely refuse if you 
say, “Wouldn’t you like to read 
the first three chapters of this 
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book and give a three-minute re- 
port on it at our next session?” 
Do you use films and filmstrips 
in your class? They can be very 
helpful in focusing attention upon 
a problem for discussion. See page 
33 for suggestions of recom- 
mended audio-visuals. Order such 
items as early as possible, indicat- 
ing first and second choices. 
Now you are ready to read the 
Bible references given by Miller. 
Underline important passages and 
note which Bible passages you feel 
should be read to the class. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The meaning of marriage 
II. What is love? 
III. Romance in marriage 
A. Disillusionment 
B. The place of sex in mar- 
riage 
C. Loving more than one per- 
son 
IV. Love must be cultivated 


To BEGIN 

You may wish to begin this first 
session by calling attention to the 
unit title and indicating that the 
group will be studying and dis- 
cussing this topic for five weeks. 
If the members have their copies 
of Adult Student in their hands, 
ask them to turn to this unit. Since 
you have already read the entire 
unit, introduce them to the 
writer, Randolph Crump Miller. 
State the purpose of the unit and 
mention some of the practical 
problems that will be discussed. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


One way to create interest in 
this discussion would be to divide 
the class into small groups of five 
to six persons and ask them to 
each list three questions about 
family life which they would like 
to have the class discuss this 
month. Put these on a blackboard 
or write them on large sheets of 





Recommended Resources 


Available from any Cokesbury store: 
Looking Toward Christian Marriage, by Donald M. Maynard; 


Abingdon Press; $1.50. 


Romance in Christian Marriage, by W. Clark Ellzey; Association 


Press; 50 cents. 


Love and Conflict: New Patterns in Family Life, by Gibson 
Winter; Doubleday and Company; $3.50. 
Sex Attitudes in the Home, by Ralph G. Eckert; Popular Library; 


35 cents. 


Available from the Service Department, Board of Education, P. O. 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee; 20 cents per dozen except as 


noted: 


Worship in the Family (3018-C); Spanish edition, Devocion Fami- 


liar. 
Grace at Mealtime (3011-C) 


Teaching Children to Pray—In the Home (3031-C) 
Family Fun for Teen-Agers (3050-C) 


Family Fun (3057-C) 


Travel with the Family (3058-C) 


Home Recreation Equipment (3059-C) 


Crafts for the Family (3060-C) 


Parties for Children (3061-C) 


Nature and the Family (3062-C) 


Family Camping (3063-C) 


Fun in Your Back Yard (3064-C) 
Family Fun Kit (3065-C) One each of pamphlets 3057-C through 
3064-C. 15 cents per kit; $3.50 for 25 kits. 


Available from The Upper Room, 1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, 
Tennessee; 50 cents each; $5 per dozen: 

Prayer Time. For families with children under 8. _ 

Worship Time. For families with children under 10. 

Quiet Time. For families with children 8 to 12. 














paper with a crayon so that all 
may see. If the following problems 
are not mentioned, you may ask 
if there is interest in them: 
The meaning of marriage 
How to keep romance in mar- 
riage 
Money 
Time for family life 
What the Bible says about mar- 
riage 
In-laws 
Sex in marriage 
The church’s position regarding 
birth control 
Interfaith marriage 
The role of father and mother 
How to settle disputes 
The degree of discipline of the 
children 
What to do about marital un- 
faithfulness 
How to deal with secular pres- 
sures 
Control of television viewing 
How to encourage our chil- 
dren’s interest in the church 
The meaning of a Christian 
home 
What can be done when family 
members can’t seem to talk things 
over 
Your group will mention other 
problems. Do not lose sight of 
them. Most of the above problems 
will be touched on in Miller’s 
treatment. Call attention to this 
fact, and suggest that each mem- 
ber try to read this material be- 
fore coming to class. After the 
session sort out the questions con- 
tributed by the class and deter- 
mine which Sunday would be the 
best time to deal with them. In 
fairness to the class, be sure to 
allow time to discuss these ques- 
tions. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The meaning of marriage 


What one wants a marriage to 
be may determine the quality of 
his marriage relationship. You 
may ask, What does marriage 
mean to you? or Does marriage 
mean the same to you today as it 
did before you were married? 
Expectations are important i 
marriage. Studies in expectations 
seem to indicate that there is 4 
relationship between the level o 
culture and the meaning of mat- 
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riage. Many couples on a lower 
cultural level are not sure why 
they got married. 

“We just drifted into it.” “It 
seemed to be about time.” “We 
went together for six months and 
everyone seemed to expect us to 
get married.” 

These may not seem to be very 
romantic reasons for getting mar- 
ried, yet they are typical of re- 
plies from some lower economic 
groups that have been studied. 

On this level, the men do not 
seem to expect much from mar- 
riage. Their expectations follow 
the traditional roles of man and 
wife in which the man is the 
breadwinner and the wife gets the 
meals and takes care of the chil- 
dren. Any illusions the wife may 
have had about a knight in shin- 
ing armor soon wear off, and she 
accepts her husband’s faults and 
virtues and does what is expected 
of her without much complaint. 
They are happy in one sense, but 
not expecting much from mar- 
riage but a comfortable place to 
live, they find happiness in con- 
tacts with the children and the 
neighbors rather than in marriage. 

In many marriages in other 
countries the arrangements are 
made by relatives and the consent 
of the individuals involved is very 
nominal. In the upper levels of 
society this sometimes breaks 
down. The wife of one of the In- 
dian representatives to the United 
Nations explained that her father, 
although he knew the bride was 
not expected to see the husband 
being considered, let her look out 
the window and see the man being 
interviewed. She did not care for 
that first one, and her father con- 
sented to look elsewhere. 


II. What is love? 


You may ask the group for 
definitions of love. Some will de- 
fine it in terms of romanticism. 
One young person defined it as 
“An internal, infernal itch which 
you cannot scratch.” Others will 
talk about marriages being made 
in heaven. Stimulate their think- 
ing a little about this. Do they 
mean that God intended a man 
for every woman and that it is 
our duty to find that one and only? 





Most marriage experts think this 
is not true. 

Sylvanus Duvall in his book 
Before You Marry says to young 
people, “Marriage is not a pro- 
longed houseparty, where you 
have lots of fun without much 
trouble or work. It means tackling 
a real job that requires responsi- 
bility, discipline, and competence. 
You will not have all the neces- 
sary skills and abilities to begin 
with. But you should have what 
it takes to grow into them.” ! 

Call attention to Miller’s inter- 
pretation of the three words for 
love used in the New Testament: 
eros, philia, and agape. He indi- 
cates that they are all a part of 
what we mean by love. This is a 
high concept of love, and the 
couple who can achieve success in 
all three is indeed fortunate. You 
may wish to spend some time on 
the importance of each and what 
Miller calls “the trichotomy of 
love.” You may wish to emphasize 
his statement: It involves our 
wills, our hard work, and our 
good intentions. 

A discussion of the question, 
How do we treat people as persons 
rather than as things? may be the 
most fruitful part of this week’s 
discussion. Isn’t this where much 
conflict in marriage comes? Do 
not get too deeply involved in dis- 
cussion of particular problems 
here, as we have set aside another 
period to discuss such problems. 


III. Romance in marriage 


A. Disillusionment.—Is_mar- 
riage more than romance? Before 
marriage the persons involved 
gave each other a great deal of 
attention. Gifts, flowers, careful- 
ness about dress, personal groom- 
ing, meals out, movies, and parties 
all gave the impression that they 
cared for each other. 

Is there a tendency to neglect 
some of these attentions after mar- 
riage? Does a man sometimes feel, 
“I’ve won her now, she’s mine; I 
don’t need to do anything to keep 
her’? How may this cause a girl 
to feel she is no longer loved? 

How many men remember the 
girl who was always dressed in a 





1From Before You Marry, by Sylvanus M. 
ici Association Press, revised 1959; page 
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The wedding is just the beginning. 
Love is cultivated through years of liv- 
ing together. 


fresh dress whenever he took her 
out? Her hair was always per- 
fectly groomed by a professional 
hairdresser. Her complexion was 
beautiful. After marriage he sees 
her in the morning without make- 
up; she cannot afford a_ hair 
stylist; she goes out so rarely she 
doesn’t see much use dressing up 
or keeping her clothes always 
pressed. There is a certain amount 
of disillusionment in most mar- 
riages, but it can be balanced in 
other ways. Attention given to 
these little things can also keep 
the disillusionment to a minimum. 

W. Clark Ellzey, who counsels 
hundreds of young ladies at 
Stephens College, writes: 

“One of the most costly mis- 
taken ideas about love is the idea 
that love as we experience it be- 
fore we are married and through 
the honeymoon should remain 
just as it was, all through life. 
Nobody would expect to love 
when he was twenty years old 
as he did when he was ten, but 
many of us seem to accept with 
childlike naiveté or desperate 
hope that we shall love all through 
the remaining years as we did at 
twenty. If a couple who are in 
their forties ‘bill and coo’ like 
newlyweds we smile approvingly, 
sometimes with envy, and con- 
clude that they are still in love. 
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The idea that forty-year-old 
people might have ways of ex- 
pressing their love which bring 
greater satisfactions than by imi- 
tating youngsters barely out of 
adolescence, does not seem to oc- 
cur. Perhaps it is because most 
of our ideas about love are limited 
to the romantic love characteristic 
of adolescence. We must discover 
the nature of love as it matures if 
we are to have romance in our 
marriage.” ? 

At this point you may wish to 
raise a few questions for discus- 
sion about love, such as: 

How does one know when he is 
in love? 

How is mature love different 
from adolescent love? 

What are the lasting qualities 
about love? 

How can adults express their 
love to each other? 

Is what Dr. Ellzey calls romantic 
love the same as Miller means by 
eros? Can it be a combination of 
all three types? 

B. The place of sex in mar- 
riage—By now you have prob- 
ably agreed that love is much 
more than sex in marriage. 

The first purpose of marriage 
is procreation. God planned that 
children should be brought up in 
the care of two parents in a home. 
Animals can care for themselves 
after a few weeks, but children 
need what a home can provide. 
Edward Westermarck, Finnish an- 
thropologist, made the statement, 
“Marriage is rooted in the family 
and not the family in marriage.” 
Yet many couples do not consider 
the possibility of children in the 
near future as they plan for mar- 
riage. It is the physical attraction 
of which they are conscious. 

The satisfaction of sex desire is 
an important part of marriage; 
but when this is thought to be the 
major expression of love, mar- 
riage soon becomes incomplete. 
While sex is important to mar- 
riage, it is not possible to base a 
happy marriage on sex alone. 

Is it possible to be sexually at- 
tracted to another person after 
marriage? 

Of course it is; especially if 

2 From How to Keep Romance in Marriage, 


by W. Clark Ellzey; Association Press, 1954; 
out of print; page 15. 
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sexual desires are not satisfied 
in marriage. Even when a person 
has a well-adjusted sex life, he or 
she may be stirred by close prox- 
imity to an attractive person of 
another sex. It is not the desire 
that is wrong, but what one does 
about it. If one is happily mar- 
ried, he probably will recognize 
the physical attraction for what 
it is and forget about it. When 
one is not happily married, he 
may feel sorry for himself, dwell 
upon the physical attraction, and 
allow passion rather than common 
sense to rule his life. 

C. Loving more than one per- 
son.—Many people claim to have 
been in love several times before 
they were married. We are so 
afraid of losing love that we often 
will not admit that one can be in 
love with more than one person 
at the same time. It seems to hap- 
pen in polygamous countries. 

We love father and mother at 
the same time. We love both hus- 
band, or wife, and children at the 
same time. But there grows up a 
unique relationship between hus- 
band and wife, a more mature 
love, which is different. However 
disturbing it may be to be in love 
with two persons before mar- 
riage, it is more upsetting if it 
happens afterward. We have a 
sense of guilt. We think it should 
not happen; therefore we think it 
cannot happen. What one does 
about it is the important thing. 

“If you understand that it does 
not mean that your marriage is all 
wrong, if you do not interpret it 
to mean that responsibilities and 
commitments made during the 
wedding are no longer in force, if 
you understand that being in love 
does not justify infidelity or adul- 
tery, then you do not need to be 
stampeded into destroying your 
marriage or greatly endangering 
your romance. If you have the 
romantic idea that love justifies 
anything, then romantic love may 
destroy romance.” ? 


IV. Love must be cultivated 


You felt you were very much 
in love when you were married. 
Do you feel as strongly about it 
now? Many persons report that 


3 [bid., page 18. 











they are more in love after 
twenty years of marriage than 
they were when they were on 
their honeymoon. Why not? They 
no longer feel the tensions of the 
first days together. They now 
know what to expect from each 
other and what to accept without 
trying to change it. This growing 
feeling of love does not just hap- 
pen. Love never stands still. It 
grows, or it dies. To grow, it must 
be cared for, cultivated, and fed, 

Some years ago a popular song 
contained the line “Throw me a 
kiss from across the room.” It sug- 
gested telling a loved one he is 
nice, even when he isn’t, and giv- 
ing him a pat in passing. Why? 
“Little things mean a lot.” 

How does one keep love fresh 
and growing? 

A satisfying love grows out of 
mutual trust. It is cultivated by 
a frank sharing of thoughts, am- 
bitions, hopes, and fears. “For 
this reason a man shall leave his 
father and mother and be joined 
to his wife, and the two shall be- 
come one.” The sense of oneness 
is supremely felt in the sexual act, 
but it grows as one cultivates the 
deeper experiences of life. 

Let the group share in the dis- 
cussion of this question of the 
cultivation of love. If you want 
a more formal report, divide into 
small groups, and ask each to sug- 
gest five ways to keep romance in 
marriage. 

You might close this session by 
reading 1 Corinthians 13 in the 
Revised Standard Version. 


In CLOSING 


You will have to cut off this 
discussion somewhere. Remind 
the group that we will be talking 
about family life for the next four 
weeks. If real concern seems to 
center around ways of holding 
marriage together, you may as- 
sign the five or six major topics to 
persons or committees to do some 
thinking about and to report next 
week. If possible, it would be wise 
to meet with these persons and 
discuss plans for their presenta- 
tions, the time for each, and the 
purpose in focusing attention on 
this matter. 

Close with a brief prayer. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


Reread the material in Adult 
Student as early in the week as 
possible so that you can be alert 
to find illustrations from your 
daily contacts with friends, read- 
ing the papers, or discussions with 
selected individuals. 

It may give you background 
material for this and the follow- 
ing lessons if you can find out 
about the marriage problems 
faced by people in your com- 
munity. 

Talk with a lawyer who handles 
divorce cases. Interview a social 
worker in your family service 
agency. Talk with your county 
agent who may know something 
of the difficulties people in your 
county face. Consult your min- 
ister. Do the couples who get into 
difficulty in your church come 
to him with their problems? What 
kind of problems are they? What 
kind of help does your church 
give to young people looking to- 
ward marriage? 

While you need some of this 
information for your own back- 
ground, it will stimulate the dis- 
cussion in your class if you ask 
one or two persons to look up this 
kind of information and bring a 
report. Local statistics are always 
more interesting than the national 
figures you may get out of a book. 


LEsson OUTLINE 


I. Finances 
II. In-laws 
III. Recreation 
IV. Sex and children 
V. Religion 


To BEGIN 


First impressions are important; 
so take a little time each week 
to decide how you will begin the 
lesson. 

Some like to use a story to at- 









tract attention. In the family area 
you will want to be careful not to 
use vulgar stories or stories that 
reflect upon the relationships be- 
tween husband and wife. Poking 
fun at marriage as an institution 
can tear down more than you may 
be able to build up in the re- 
mainder of the teaching time. 
Why not give a two-minute re- 
view of the progress made last 
week? This will bring up to date 
any members who may not have 
been present. Explain that some 
problems of married life have 
been discussed but that there will 
be opportunity for further sugges- 
tions of problems for discussion. 
You may even pass out slips of 
paper asking for problems the 
group would like to discuss. Then 
work these into the discussions 
during the next three weeks. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


If at the close of last week’s 
session you listed factors that help 
keep romance in marriage, you 
may wish to begin at this point. 
Ask one or two persons to speak 
briefly on each of the five or six 
suggestions for holding marriage 
together. Adult Student is an im- 
portant resource. Miller discusses 
several shared interests that he 
considers foundations of Christian 
family life. 

We will take a look at some of 
the problems in these areas when 
we discuss “Marital Conflicts and 
Tensions” in a later lesson, so it 
would be wise to suggest that at- 
tention be focused at this time 
upon the positive side. 

The group suggestions may not 
follow Miller’s outline. In that 
case you may prefer to concen- 
trate on the points made by your 
group. You can refer directly to 
the areas treated in Adult Stu- 
dent, or you can pick them up 





Foundations of Christian Family Life 
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as you comment upon the presen- 
tations made by group members. 


How TO PROCEED 


Your discussion of romance in 
marriage will probably bring out 
that true love is deeper than what 
we generally call “romantic love.” 
Someone will probably mention 
that doing things together is im- 
portant or that seeing eye to eye 
on the discipline of children is 
vital. Another may remember that 
some of the chief joys of courtship 
came from shared activities, such 
as movies, picnics, walks, dances, 
and work projects. Marriage 
should offer many opportunities 
for this kind of togetherness. Let’s 
look at the areas of shared in- 
terests which Miller suggests. 


I. Finances 


How many families have tried 
to keep a budget and found the 
task too arduous? Then they feel 
guilty about it and build up an 
opposition to budgets. Neverthe- 
less, hundreds of marriages break 
up because, as Bishop Hazen G. 
Werner says, there is “too much 
month at the end of the money.” 
Both those who have large sal- 
aries and those who have only a 
little to spend have difficulties 
over the use of money. 

Ask the group to discuss what 
they feel are the chief sources of 
difficulty regarding money. Some 
will think, “Not enough of it,” yet 
this is rarely the difficulty. Too 
many bills or too many payments 
are a much more likely cause. 

Finances are here discussed 
under things to do together. If 
husband and wife look over their 
expenditures together, they will 
at least see where the money goes. 
They can keep a record of ex- 
penditures for a week or a month 
and then go over it together. Then 
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there will not be a feeling on the 
part of each that the other one 
is spending the money. They can 
estimate what they think they can 
afford to spend on each of the 
major items and try to live within 
that amount. If no one keeps track, 
the money is soon gone for what 
each considers essentials. 

Some of the difficulty in early 
marriage comes because a young 
couple feels they have to start 
where mother and father are after 
twenty years of marriage. 

“Why pay rent, when you can 
be making payments on a house?” 
asked one young couple. This 
makes sense if you can buy the 
house for a reasonable price and 
are prepared to make a down pay- 
ment. The trouble with this 
couple was that they didn’t have 
any money. 

They borrowed from relatives 
to make the down payment; they 
bought a lot of furniture on the 
installment plan. A baby soon put 
in an appearance, so the two 
salaries upon which they had 
planned soon became one. Having 
a baby meant, they thought, that 
they had to have a washer, a drier, 
an expensive crib, a stroller, a 
bassinet, a bottle warmer, a steri- 
lizer, a high chair. 

The result was that they soon 
had to stop paying the relative 
from whom they had borrowed 
the down payment. This was em- 
barrassing but not nearly as an- 
noying as when the furniture com- 
pany threatened to take back most 
of their furniture because they 
skipped a few payments. They 
were too embarrassed to go back 
to their folks and ask for more 
money, so they tried borrowing 
from a loan company, which 
charged them a high rate of in- 
terest. 

Finally they went to their 
minister. He helped them see that 
they had contracted for payments 
of an amount almost equal to their 
salary. A banker helped them re- 
finance and work out a budget. 
They are having a hard time, liv- 
ing very closely, hoping the wife 
will not have to go back to work 
and that there will not be any 
more babies for awhile. 

Be careful not to get side- 
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tracked with the question, Should 
wives work after marriage? This 
could be discussed for the entire 
period, but we are concerned here 
with ways in which finances can 
bring people closer to each other. 

It would help if couples studied 
their problems together. This less- 
ens tension and helps them de- 
cide upon ways in which each can 
save money. Your group may be 
interested in discussing some ways 
in which husband and wife could 
work together for saving money, 
such as: 

Save on luxuries 

Get more for their money 
through careful buying 

Shop around 

Beware of gambling and taking 
chances 

Resist buying everything one 
sees 

Forget about keeping up with 
the Joneses 

Learn how to judge quality 

Consider second-hand goods, 
discontinued items, and floor 
models 

Wait for sales; it may pay to 
buy clothing in the off season even 
though one borrows money to do 
it 

Pay cash whenever possible 

Maintain a car only if necessary 

Cut down entertainment ex- 
pense through simpler entertain- 
ing 

In February, 1958, the Ladies 
Home Journal published an ar- 
ticle entitled “We Can’t -Live on 
$25,000 a Year.” Another maga- 
zine discovered, after comparing 


several studies, that 56 per cent | 


of the families with incomes of 
$3,000 or less a year were running 
behind an average of $666 a year. 
Of those with incomes nearly 
twice as large 52 per cent were 
running behind an average of 
$953 a year.! 

It is not the amount one earns 
but the way one handles it that 
counts. One should try to save a 
small amount each pay day. It will 
grow. 

Summarize this part of the dis- 
cussion with this statement: 

“Living on your income is more 
than knowing how much income 
you can count on and then plan- 


1 Statistics from Changing Times, reprinted 
in Ladies Home Journal, February, 1958. 


ning its expenditure wisely. Like 
many of the basic problems of liv- 
ing, money difficulties are often 
brought on by personality hun- 
gers within the individuals them- 
selves. As you strive for maturity, 


‘mental health, and good personal 


adjustment, you greatly increase 
your chances of living happily 


within whatever income js 
yours.” 2 
II. In-laws 


Why are so many jokes told 
about in-laws? 

Miller brings out the fact that 
the influence of in-laws follows 
wherever one lives. Marriage is 
more than the union of two 
people. It is the uniting of two 
streams of family life with dif- 
ferent customs, personalities, at- 
titudes, and values. 

These problems can never be 
solved by saying, “The way my 
folks did it is right, yours is 
wrong.” These adjustments must 
be made together. If your wife 
can’t make pies “like mother used 
to make,” look for something that 
she can do well and admire that. 
Mother will probably see to it 
that she gets this favorite recipe. 
If a husband does not pick up his 


clothes as well as father did, re- © 


member that father had twenty 
years of training, and be patient. 
“Love is patient and kind.” 

Ask for some good illustrations 
of happy relationships with in- 
laws. Then leave this section on 
a pleasant, positive note. 


III. Recreation 


One way to approach this topic 
would be to ask several members 
of the group to tell about games 
they like to play at home. It helps 
those who do not play with their 
children to know what others do. 
Then ask, What do you think are 
the values of a family playing to- 
gether? These may be listed: 

Unity, sense of belonging, close- 
ness 

Security, 
crowd 

Development of skills so child 
will be more secure in his group 

“The family that plays together 
stays together” 


a haven from the 





2 Being Married, by Evelyn M. Duvall and 
Reuben Hill; Association Press, 1966; page 246. 
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When husband and wife belong to the same church, they have a 
better chance of a successful marriage than they would otherwise. 


Parents at first may feel it is a 
chore to play together, but they 
can learn to relax and enjoy these 
times. Doing things together will 
bring moments that will stand out 
in the memories of both children 
and parents. 

“Many parents think they are 
being good parents by providing 
‘good things’ for their children— 
lessons, books, clothes, television, 
sports equipment—and forget that 
unless they give themselves in 
large measure, along with the 
material things, the gifts are 
worth little. The loneliest of 
parents may be those who have 
grown old providing ‘things’ for 
their children, only to discover 


that the children have grown com- 
pletely away from them. There is 
no short-cut to achieving a sense 
of togetherness in the family. It 
is fair to say that social malad- 
justments in children decrease as 
family fellowship increases.” ® 


IV. Sex and children 


If your discussion has covered 
the ways that sex draws couples 
together, you need not spend 
longer on it now. 

You may wish to mention the 
twofold function of providing for 
procreation and also for the sense 
of unity which comes from sexual 

8 The Family Fun Book, by Helen and 


Larry Eisenberg; Association Press, 1953; 
pages 4-5. 


sharing. Miller’s statement, “But 
the supreme shared interest of 
marriage is the children,’ may 
stimulate some discussion. Some 
persons feel that the husband-wife 
relationship would rank higher, 
because it exists before children 
come and should continue long 
after the children have left home. 

In most Protestant churches 
there will be little disagreement 
about the importance of planned 
parenthood. There may be dis- 
agreement about where people 
shall learn how to plan their fami- 
lies. Should the church teach 
about birth control along with 
providing help for young people 
on preparation for marriage? 
Many pastors do help their young 
people about to be married to find 
this information. The Methodist 
Church’s official position is: 

“Parenthood is a Christian 
privilege and responsibility; and 
the highest ideals of the Christian 
family can be achieved when chil- 
dren are wanted, anticipated, and 
welcomed into the home. We be- 
lieve that planned parenthood, 
practiced in Christian conscience, 
fulfills rather than violates the 
will of God.” 4 

Those desiring further informa- 
tion on the church’s attitude to- 
ward birth control should write to 
Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America, 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. They 
have compiled the statements of 
the major denominations. 

For a discussion of the various 
methods mentioned by Miller, the 
following will be helpful: Sex 
Without Fear, Babies by Choice or 
by Chance, The Marriage Man- 
ual.5 


V. Religion 


You may wish to raise this ques- 
tion: “Does religion make any dif- 
ference in marriage?” If so, what? 

Miller brings out the fact that if 
a couple belongs to one church 
their marriage has a better chance 
for success. 








4 Discipline of the Methodist Church, 1960; 
paragraph 2021. 

5 Sex Without Fear, by Samuel A. Lewin 
and John Gilmore; Medical Research Press, 136 
West 52nd Street, New York. 19, N.Y.; 1950; 
$3.75. 

Babies by Choice or by Chance, by Alan 
Guttmacher; Doubleday and Company; $3.95. 

The Marriage Manual, by Abraham and 
Hannah M. Stone; Simon and Schuster, $3.95; 
Pocket Books, 35 cents. 
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In a study made in Iowa by 
Chancellor and Monahan, the mar- 
riages in which both were Catho- 
lic had only half as many divorces 
as when one was Catholic and one 
Protestant. Another study, by 
Judson T. Landis in Michigan, 
indicated that it made a difference 
whether father or mother were 
Catholic. Of the Protestant-father 
Catholic-mother marriages, 7 per 
cent were divorced; but of the 
Catholic-father Protestant-mother 
combinations, 21 per cent were 
divorced. 

Mixed marriages can succeed, 
but they do not have the unifying 
power that a common religion 
brings to marriage. 

The motion picture One Love— 
Conflicting Faiths (see page 33) 
tells the story of a runaway mar- 
riage between a Roman Catholic 
boy and a Protestant girl. Friction 
arises over the Catholic family’s 
insistence on marriage by a priest; 
birth control; the Roman Church’s 
ban on books; the Protestant’s 
feeling that she is always the one 








to give in; inability to attend 
church together. 

This statement by David Mace, 
international authority on mar- 
riage, may be read to the class: 

“What husband and wife need 
for the full maturing of their re- 
lationship is a sense of shared 
destiny, a feeling that they are 
members of a team working in a 
great cause, united in the service 
of mankind. ... For people of deep 
religious faith this need in mar- 
riage is ideally met. Such couples 
see their love as partaking of, and 
reflecting back, the love of God. 
They see their union as ordained 
within the unfolding of a divine 
purpose which embraces them and 
all mankind. . . . Their happiness 
is deep and enduring precisely be- 
cause they never make happiness 
their first objective. For one of 
life’s strange but inexorable para- 
doxes is that ‘the pursuit of hap- 
piness’ is a self-defeating activity. 
The deep contentment that we all 
desire comes not when we set 
out resolutely to enjoy ourselves, 


but when we lose ourselves in 
some creative task, some self-for- 
getting service.” 6 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the five points in 
the lesson outline, or, if you did 
not have class members speak on 
these points, you may ask one per- 
son to summarize each topic. 

Bring out the fact that all these 
areas are important but that a 
common interest in religion in its 
broadest sense involves all the 
others. That is why mixed mar- 
riages are handicapped at the be- 
ginning. The common bond of love 
which comes from going to church 
together, worshiping together, 
working upon church service proj- 
ects together, and discussing reli- 
gious beliefs together can never 


be complete in a mixed marriage.. 


Bring this session to a close by 
using the hymn, “Happy the 
Home When God Is There” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 428). 





6 From Success in Marriage, by David R. 
Mace; Abingdon Press, 1958, page 42. 








In All Love and Honor, by Scud- 
der M. Parker. Abingdon Press, 
1959. $2.95. 


“Touching, lovely, humorous, 
realistic,” ‘these are some of the 
adjectives that came to mind as I 
attempted to form the first sen- 
tences of this review. In All Love 
and Honor is all of these. 

Beginning with the wedding, the 
autobiography of the marriage of 
Scudder and Betty Parker comes 
quickly to the present and then 
fills in the gaps with flash backs. 
One of the things that makes this 
marriage so interesting to read 
about is that it is so like every 
other marriage: those moments 
of uncertainty just before the 
ceremony, the struggle for de- 
pendent independence, the small 
income, the dreary quarters, the 


first dinner guests, the little sur- 
prises, the hilarious incidents, the 
serious decisions. 
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And yet this marriage is so won- 
derfully different. The willingness 
of the Parkers to be themselves 
and to attempt to do what they 
have always wanted to do has 
opened the way for an interesting, 
valuable way of living that will 
leave little room for regrets. 

After the trials and triumphs of 
World War II, the Parkers bought 
a weekly newspaper in Massachu- 
setts and another in New York 
state. They did not make much 
money, but they were able to sell 
both papers at a little profit. Then 
they moved to a farm in Vermont 
not far from the Canadian border. 
Their philosophy that making a 
living is more than making money 
has made their life on the farm 
meaningful to themselves and to 
their five children. 

Friends of the Parkers often ask 
questions like these: Don’t you 
feel that you’re wasting your edu- 
cation and abilities spending so 


















much time shoveling manure, 
milking, weeding, and doing other 
routine farm chores? A wonder- 
ful place for a vacation—but 
where’s the economic future? 
What assurance do you have that 
you can give your children the 
important things, the kind of ad- 
vantages you both had? 

The answer, given in the book, 
is this: “For many of them life on 
an isolated Vermont hill farm 
would be misery. It suits us, 
though we can’t answer all their 
questions with real authority. 
Can they, in their city apartments 
and suburban houses answer the 
same questions applied to their 
situations? We are simply living 
the life we enjoy most—and we 
feel the gains far outweigh the 
losses.” 

Be sure to read Mr. Parker’s ar- 
ticle on page 4 of this issue of 
Aputt TEAcHER: “What Makes a 
Happy Marriage.” 
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APRIL 16: 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you think through your ap- 
proach to this lesson, reread the 
students’ material, including the 
daily Bible readings. This will give 
you a biblical setting from which 
you may wish to quote from time 
to time. 

This is the middle session of a 
five-session unit. You will now 
want to ask yourself, Are we mak- 
ing any progress? Is the group 
interested? Have we thus far suf- 
ficiently involved the members 
of the group? If not, are there 
ways we can help the members be- 
come interested, not only during 
the class session, but throughout 
the week? Has what we have been 
studying been practical? Are 
there individuals in the group who 
might be helped by what we do 
this week and the remainder of 
the month? How can we make this 
topic real to them? 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Because of people’s interest in 
themselves, you will probably 
have little difficulty involving the 
group this week unless you do all 
the talking yourself. Even if you 
lecture, your rhetorical questions 
and illustrations should involve 
others. 

One way of involving your 
group in active participation is to 
arrange for a panel discussion of 
this lesson topic. In order to pin 
down part of the discussion, you 
might assign a subject such as 
“Should Women Work Outside 
the Home After Children Ar- 
rive?” 

In a panel, several individuals 
sit around a table and discuss 
among themselves the topic under 
consideration. The leader of the 
panel introduces the panel mem- 
bers, makes a brief statement 
concerning the issues to be consid- 
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ered, and then throws the discus- 
sion open to the panel members. 
There are no prepared addresses 
in a true panel discussion. The 
leader performs the usual func- 
tion of a discussion leader, sum- 
marizing from time to time, 
clarifying terms, and, in general, 
guiding the discussion. Although 
panel members have no prepared 
speeches, they should have con- 
ferred together before the panel, 
considering the general course the 
discussion might be expected to 
take and the type of contribution 
each member may make. At the 
end of an agreed-upon time, the 
audience is brought into the dis- 
cussion, addressing their ques- 
tions to individual panel members. 
They also are granted permission 
to make any brief comments they 
deem significant. (Many so-called 
panels are really a combination 
of a symposium and a panel.) 

Two men and two women may 
make up the panel. Select some 
who work, or whose wives work, 
and some who do not. Ask that 
each read Miller’s treatment be- 
fore coming to the class. This will 
help them place the major em- 
phasis, not upon the advantages 
or disadvantages of working, but 
upon what working does to the 
male and female roles as tradi- 
tionally understood. The leader of 
the panel can bring this out in 
his summaries. 

You as teacher may be the 
leader of the panel, or a good 
chairman from the group may be 
selected. In either case, there 
should be some time left for you 
to comment upon the panel dis- 
cussion and tie it into the purpose 
of the unit. 

One member of the panel may 
be asked to uphold the point of 
view that since God made men 
and women different, their roles 


should be very different. Another 
may watch for anything that 
would imply that woman is not 
equal to man. You may suggest 
that one group member watch 
the television program “Father 
Knows Best” for the purpose of 
analyzing the role of the father. 
Another may analyze the televi- 
sion show “I Love Lucy” and re- 
port on the way in which the 
wife’s part has been played. 

In presenting the panel and the 
topic for discussion, do not waste 
precious moments on long intro- 
ductions. There is a lot to be cov- 
ered in this discussion, so give 
the panel time. If they can make 
their points briefly, give them 
from ten to fifteen minutes for 
their presentation. 

Allow another five minutes for 
discussion from the floor. You 
may have difficulty stopping this 
discussion. If it is pertinent, let it 
continue. But if the comments are 
not as important as what you 
want to say in summary, allow 
five or ten minutes for your clos- 
ing remarks. 

The background material and 
questions given in the lesson ma- 
terial will help you and the panel 
members sharpen the issues and 
illustrate the major points to be 
brought out. 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Men and women 
II. Equality 
III. Confusion of roles 
IV. Changing roles 
V. The democratic family 


To BEcIn 


Somerset Maugham pointed out 
that American women expect to 
find in their husbands “a perfec- 
tion English women only hope to 
find in their butlers.” Many hus- 
bands, too, build up ideals of per- 
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fection which they expect to find 
in their wives: a combination of 
Whistler’s mother and Brigitte 
Bardot. We Americans expect 
much of marriage. 

“Marriage has its origin in the 
fundamental differences between 
men and women, differences 
which both attract and repel, 
which fascinate and yet which re- 
quire a good deal of adjustment 
in a life-long partnership. Even 
so, marriages are more successful 
than most other forms of human 
contracts. They fail less often than 
business ventures, and are less 
often broken because of serious 
misunderstanding than are busi- 
ness partnerships.” 4 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Men and women 
The first member of the panel 
may bring out that woman’s place 
is in the home because God 
created men and women differ- 
2 From For Husbands and Wives, by Paul 


H. Landis; Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1956; page 9. 
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ently. “Male and female he created 
them.” God intended them to be 
different. This difference is not 
only physical, with the male 
stronger, but psychologically and 
emotionally men are different 
from women. This point of view 
would indicate that we ought to 
respect these differences and let 
men take a role of leadership. 

In his material Miller says, “The 
masculine caste has sometimes re- 
duced women to a position of 
servitude.” In many cultures 
women have no choice as to whom 
they will marry, and even in our 
own culture it is still expected 
that the man will ask the woman 
to marry him—granted that she 
may help him make up his mind. 
This difference between men and 
women makes them attractive to 
each other and should be culti- 
vated, rather than obliterated by 
women taking over men’s jobs in 
the business world. 

It may be brought out that it 
does something to man’s ego when 
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a woman takes over the tradi- 
tional masculine duties, such as 
earning the salary, making all the 
important decisions, doing the 
physical work around the yard, 
painting the house, repairing the 
electrical gadgets, and paying the 
bills. (This may bring a protest 
from the men who like to have 
their wives do some of these 
things. ) 

Miller mentioned that if a 
woman works outside the home, 
she needs the understanding and 
support of her husband “who may 
have to take on some aspects of a 
mother’s or housewife’s role.” 
Isn’t this a threat to man’s ego? 
How can he maintain his position 
in the home if he has to do the 
wife’s work, as well as try to be 
the breadwinner? 

Read 1 Peter 3:1-7: “Be sub- 
missive ... weaker sex .. .” 

In opposition to this point of 
view these questions may be 
raised: 

Do you think it is permissible 
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for a wife to work if her husband 
is not able to make enough for 
the support of two or more per- 
sons? 

Need a woman lose her femi- 
ninity because she works outside 
the home? 

Is a man any less male because 
he wears an apron and helps with 
the dishes? 

Some men would rather their 
wives helped with the yard work 
and did some of the things a man 
usually does so that they may 
have a better home. Isn’t this a 
good thing? 

What are these “God-given 
roles” that Miller mentions? 


II. Equality 


The second member of the 
panel, possibly a woman, may de- 
fend the point of view that women 
and men are equal in the sight of 
God. Our present-day assignment 
of specific roles to men and women 
is purely traditional. Just because 
men have _ usually dominated 
women in the past is no reason 
they should now. Besides, it just 
isn’t so that males have always 
been the leaders in the families. 

You can prove the equality of 
women from history, just as you 
can the superiority of men. Look 
at the number of goddesses among 
the Romans and Greeks. The 
ancient Germans worshiped wom- 
en. They consulted them as oracles 
and at times offered sacrifices to 
them. Among the Indian and Afri- 
can tribes women have often been 
the head of a tribe. Descent has 
sometimes been counted through 
the mother’s line, rather than 
through the father’s as we do to- 
day. Among the Iroquois Indians 
the women voted in the long house 
in positions of equality with the 
men. Woman suffrage is not a new 
movement. 

Against these arguments some 
questions may be raised: 

These illustrations come from a 
few pagan tribes. The Christian 
interpretation seems to be differ- 
ent. Jesus accepted the position 
of women of his day. He gave 
women a more important status 
than did some persons, but he 
did not exalt her above man. 
Didn’t Jesus show love and re- 


spect for his mother, casting her 
in the traditional mother role? 
How about Paul? Didn’t he feel 
that women ought to stay in their 
place? Did he not say, “Wives, be 
submissive to your husbands”? 


III. Confusion of roles 


The third panel member may 
bring out the fact that Paul also 
said, “Husbands, love your wives.” 
Do not let this argument degener- 
ate into a discussion of which is 
stronger, husband or wife. This 
is not the point. 

We are concerned with whether 
wives should step out of their 
roles as mothers and become the 
breadwinners of the family. It 
does something to people when 
their roles are mixed up. A man 
wants to support his family. Gen- 
erally speaking, men do not want 
their wives to take on other jobs. 
Many men feel that looking after 
the house, pleasing her husband, 





raising the children is a big enough 
job. This is a woman’s job. This 
may be a very traditional view, 
but most men believe it. They 
have been taught that from early 
years. 

Mary Edna Lloyd tells a story 
about a group of children in a 
church nursery. A new little boy 
was brought in by his parents. He 
appeared a little lost for a while, 
and the teacher suggested he 
might like to play with some of 
the toys scattered around the 
room. He went over to the house- 
keeping corner and looked at the 
toys. Then he picked up a broom 
and began to sweep the floor. A 
little girl looked at him a moment, 
then ran to him and snatched the 
broom out of his hands. “That’s 
woman’s work,” she announced 
and began to sweep. 

Thus, from early years we give 
the impression that there are some 
things men do and some that 





Audio-Visual Resources * 


A Chance to Grow. 16 mm, 30 minutes. Members of a family de- 
velop a new sense of unity as they assume responsibilities during 


the mother’s illness. Rental, $9. 


Faith of Our Families. 16 mm, 40 minutes. A church family-night 
gathering discusses the importance of family worship. Family 
scenes demonstrate solutions to how, what, and when. Ask for 
the leader’s guide. Rental, $11.50. 

Family Life. 16 mm, 10 minutes. Through co-operative manage- 
ment a family solves problems relating to schedules, responsi- 
bilities, and finances. Ask for the leader’s guide. Rental, $3. 

The Family Next Door. 16 mm, 30 minutes. Three typical family 
conflicts help interpret the factors that make for a Christian 
home. Ask for a copy of the leader’s guide. Rental, $8. 

First Steps in Religion. Color filmstrip, 62 frames, one 33 1/3 
rpm record. This is designed to help parents guide the religious 
growth of their preschool children. Sale, $10. 

Next Steps in Religion. Color filmstrip, 65 frames, one 33 1/3 rpm 
record. This filmstrip is planned for parents whose children have 


reached primary age. Sale, $10. 


One Love—Conflicting Faiths. 16 mm, 27 minutes. This film pre- 
sents the difficulties of interfaith marriage through the story of a 
Protestant girl and a Catholic boy. Rental: color, $9; black and 


white, $6. 


Pressure. 16 mm, 12 minutes. Constant pressures of modern living 
at work and at home bring the Douglas family to an explosive 
situation. This film is intended as a discussion starter. Rental, $5. 

Split-Level Family. 16 mm, 29 minutes. When the Riggs family was 
unable to buy the new split-level house, a re-examination of their 
motives resulted in a new sense of Christian values in family 
life. For youth and parents. Ask for leader’s guide. Rental: color, 


$12; black and white, $8. 


* Order from any Cokesbury store. 








women do. Had the little girl been 
brought up in another home, she 
would have had a very different 
attitude toward woman’s work. 

Miller brings out that from 
early childhood a girl begins train- 
ing for her role. If this is the case, 
should parents bring up children 
to be just alike, dress alike, do 
things alike, and always play to- 
gether? Should girls be encour- 
aged to play football? Is it good 
for boys to play dolls? Should 
they always be encouraged to play 
the traditional father’s role? Sure- 
ly training for the understanding 
of expected roles begins early. 

The moderator may stimulate 
further discussion with some ques- 
tions: 

How can women support their 
husband’s male role? 

How can men stress the impor- 
tance of their wife’s role as wife 
and mother? 

What satisfaction does it give a 
man to excel in a traditionally 
woman’s role? One man took a 
prize in the New York state fair 
for his needlepoint. He later ap- 
peared on the TV program “I’ve 
Got a Secret.” Many men are 
good cooks. 

Does it give some women satis- 
faction to feel they are doing the 
work usually assigned to men, 
such as riveters, bus drivers, ex- 
ecutives, or professionals? 

In The Methodist Church wom- 
en have equal clergy rights with 
men. This came in 1956 after a 
long, long struggle. Was this just a 
desire on the part of women for 
their rights, or did they feel they 
could make a contribution in the 
ministry which men could not? 
What does this do to our tradi- 
tional role view? How many 
would like to have a woman as 
pastor of their church? 


IV. Changing roles 


The fourth panelist could bring 
out the fact that roles change in 
every generation. The Old Testa- 
ment father was a man of impor- 
tance. He took his son with him to 
the synagogue and was responsi- 
ble for the religious education of 
his child. Father was the high 
priest in the home. He conducted 
the family worship. He asked the 
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questions through which the fami- 
ly learned the teachings of their 
religion. Have men abdicated this 
responsibility today? 

Does the fact that many women 
work outside the home throw 
upon the father new responsibili- 
ties for the teaching of religion? 
Should he not take more responsi- 
bility for the religious training in 
the home than he does in many 
situations? 

Miller brings out the fact that 
many teen-agers feel that father 
never makes the important deci- 
sions in the home. Are fathers un- 
easy about this, as he suggests, or 
are many satisfied that their wives 
can do a better job making the 
decisions than they could do? 

Does this relieve fathers of their 
responsibility? 

Fathers should take their share 
of the disciplining of children, but 
this does not mean that mothers 
should ever say, “Wait until your 
father comes home!” and leave 
the disciplining to him. Parents 
should talk over methods and 
problems of discipline and reach 
agreement upon the approach to 
make. It is not right for one to be 
the disciplinarian and the other 
to be the one to spoil a child with 
overprotective love. 

Women may exert more influ- 
ence upon children than men do 
because they are with them more 
in the home, but this does not re- 
lieve fathers of their responsi- 
bility. Both boys and girls get 
their idea of the father role from 
the way the father acts in the 
home. Girls expect their husbands 
to act much as their fathers acted. 
If they fear their fathers, it may 
not be surprising that they are 
afraid of all men. 

One reason some girls have dif- 
ficulty finding satisfaction in sex 
in marriage is because they can- 
not imagine their parents ever en- 
joying sex relations. They have 
never shown in public that they 
had any special affection for each 
other. Why should children expect 
them to be affectionate in private? 

The following questions may be 
asked: 

What can we do to keep people 
from typing fathers in undesirable 
roles? Should a protest be made 





to television programs when this 
is done? 

How early do you think we 
teach our children their roles as 
male and female? 

Is there any relationship be- 
tween the way we teach children 
about sex and their attitude to- 
ward their role in later life? 


V. The democratic family 


You may wish to read the sec- 
tion, “The Democratic Family” in 
the student’s material. Then ask 
the panel if they feel this is the 
ideal toward which they are work- 
ing. Whether a woman works out- 
side the home or not may not be 
the most important question. 

Every husband and wife should 
ask themselves, Is the quality of 
our relationship such that in our 
home children will find security 
and love? Is the time we spend 
with our children sufficient to 
establish the love relationship? 
Are we neglecting them in order 
that we may have material com- 
forts that seem to us to be impor- 
tant? 


In CLOSING 


If you have been the moderator 
of the panel, you will logically 
draw the discussion to a close as 
suggested above. If another per- 
son has been the moderator, you 
will wish to thank him and the 
other members of the panel for 
their contribution to the thinking 
of the class. It will not be neces- 
sary to make another long speech, 
but you, as leader, will probably 
wish to relate the presentation to 
the discussion of the past two 
weeks and point the way ahead. 

It is expected that you will take 
notes on the discussion as it moves 
along, so as to be prepared to 
make a summary and add any im- 
portant points that may have been 
neglected. It may be well for you 
to work out in advance some 
points that you think should be 
stressed. If they have not been 
covered in the discussion, you can 
come back to them in your clos- 
ing statement. 

You might close this session by 
asking (in advance) that each 
member of the panel offer a brief 
prayer. 
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APRIL 23: 


Marital Conflicts and Tensions 


(World Service Sunday *) 


LEADER’S HELPS Pa EDWARD D. STAPLES 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


It will not be possible to cover 
all the problems suggested in the 
student’s material in one discus- 
sion session. You will have to look 
over this material and select those 
problems that you feel will be of 
most interest to the group. If you 
intend to lecture instead of lead- 
ing group discussion, select the 
areas of conflict outlined by Miller 
and lecture on these. 

Look over the questions in 
Adult Student. Do you wish to in- 
clude any of them in your discus- 
sion? If so, make note of them 
now. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


This session is a wonderful op- 
portunity to use a play reading to 
present a problem of family ten- 
sion and help the group work out 
some techniques for problem solv- 
ing. 

A Stranger Passes by Joseph 
Carlton tells how a stranger helps 
a family work out some of their 
tensions. 6 men, 5 women. 75 
cents. 

The Second Look, a thirty-min- 
ute play on the pressure of activi- 
ties which take too much time was 
written for the Third National 
Conference on Family Life by 
Nora Stirling. It may all be read 
or the first part summarized and 
the conclusion played. 25 cents 
each; $1 for set of eight scripts. 
Order from Service Department; 
Board of Education, P. O. Box 
871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The Tinker by Fred Eastman, a 
longer play, two hours, could be 
used if the main plot is told and 
the last act read. 85 cents. 

The Tinker and A Stranger 
Passes may be secured from 


* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 





Baker’s Plays, 100 Summer 
Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

It’s a Family Affair, five mimeo- 
graphed skits dealing with family 
life. 50 cents a set. Order from 
Service Department, Board of Ed- 
ucation, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tennessee. 

Yor local or state department 
of mental health will be glad to 
recommend other plays dealing 
with family problems. 

Another way of presenting a 
problem is through the use of a 
motion picture or a part of a pic- 
ture. Some motion pictures in- 
tended to help youth prepare for 
marriage will present problems 
that adults will wish to discuss. 
See page 33 for suggestions for 
recommended audio-visuals. Be 
sure to order early. 

Role playing is another way of 
involving the group. 

Ask three members of your 
group to be father, mother, and 
eight-year-old boy. The boy has 
broken a window in a neighbor’s 
home and comes in to tell his par- 
ents. The parents disagree about 
how he shall be disciplined. 

One takes the attitude that he 
must be punished and must apolo- 
gize and pay for the window out of 
his allowance. As this is small, it 
would take several weeks. The 
father’s attitude is “Why worry? 
No one knows who broke the win- 
dow anyway.” 

After allowing time for the 
parents to get thoroughly angry, 
cut off the role playing and ask 
how the class would have settled 
the situation. Divide into groups 
of five or six so that everyone will 
have a chance to express an opin- 
ion, then come back together after 
five or six minutes and share the 
suggested solutions. There may be 
an interesting variety. 





LEsson OUTLINE 


I. Areas of family conflict 
II. The Methodist position 
III. Solution of problems 
IV. Constructive conflict 
V. Principles for settling disputes 


To BEGIN 


Whatever your method of pre- 
sentation of this lesson, you will 
wish to call attention to the lesson 
topic. Since problems occur in 
every marriage, a consideration of 
conflicts and tensions is very im- 
portant. The person who claims 
“We never had a disagreement in 
our forty years of marriage” is 
either lying or has forgotten. 

“Quarrels have at least the ad- 
vantage of bringing things out in 
the open with such emotional 
force that they have to be dealt 
with,” writes A. D. Hagler, who 
has counseled many couples on 
the verge of marriage breakdown. 
He adds, “The ability to communi- 
cate to each other differences in 
emotional reaction to the same 
situation is the first long step 
toward satisfying companionship 
together. To be able to do so with- 
out the explosiveness of quarrel- 
ing is the mark of a growing and 
maturing marriage.” 1 

Indicate that we will try to be 
objective in our discussion of fam- 
ily problems. We will not have 
any one person’s problems in 
mind, but we will be glad to have 
people contribute regarding their 
solutions to problems. This may 
help someone else facing a similar 
tension. 

Many problems rise up some 
time or other in marriage. We can- 
not consider all of them here, but 
it is hoped that the principles we 





1 From “Every Marriage Has Problems,” by 
Albert Dale Hagler, in The Christian Home, 
November, 1956. 
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discuss for solving problems may 
be of help in other problem situa- 
tions. 

Role playing, reading a play, 
watching a problem in a movie 
may make it possible for us to 
look at some other person’s prob- 
lem more objectively than we 
could our own. 


How TO PROCEED 


If you use one of the methods 
suggested above for presenting a 
problem, be sure to follow this 
with discussion. Mention also the 
many other difficulties Miller con- 
siders. Suggest that some of the 
same methods of problem solving 
that have been brought out in the 
group discussion may apply to 
these other situations. 

If you did not use the play, 
movie, or role-playing, you may 
tell the class about a particular 
problem with which you are fa- 
miliar. It may have been your own 
or a friend’s. Do not use an il- 
lustration so close to home that 
it will be embarrassing to anyone 
in your class. 

Then suggest that this is typical 
of many problems faced in family 
life. 


I. Areas of family conflict 


Usually there are underlying 
causes of family conflict. Often 
the real friction is deeper than 
appears upon the surface. You 
may suggest that the class list the 
problems that seem to them to 
be most important. 

Did money and time come early 
on the list? How do the other 
items compare with the ones given 
below? 

Loneliness, job, anger, tempera- 
mental differences, cultural back- 
ground, misunderstanding role, 
money, in-laws, recreation, sex, 
children, religious differences, 
short acquaintance, disgrace from 
many sources, the very possibility 
of divorce. 


II. The Methodist position 


For a long time The Methodist 
Church would not marry a couple 
if either had been divorced, un- 
less he or she was “the innocent 
party in a case of adultery.” Since 
adultery is the only grounds for 
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divorce in several states, situa- 
tions were often faked so the 
people could get a divorce. As 
divorce became more and more 
common, ministers were using 
considerable freedom about break- 
ing the law of the church, since 
in specific cases they thought the 
law to be unreasonable. 

At the last General Conference 
this regulation upon ministers was 
changed to read: 

“In view of the seriousness with 
which the Scriptures and the 
Church regard divorce, a minister 
may solemnize the marriage of a 
divorced person only when he has 
satisfied himself by careful coun- 
seling that: (a) the divorced per- 
son is sufficiently aware of the 
factors leading to the failure of 
the previous marriage, (b) the 
divorced person is sincerely pre- 
paring to make the proposed mar- 
riage truly Christian, and (c) suf- 
ficient time has elapsed for 
adequate preparation and coun- 
seling.” 

In an article in Vogue a few 
years ago Phyllis McGinley said, 
“Nothing helps so much in getting 
along with a man as seeing to it 
that he stems from a long line of 
monogamous ancestors.” The be- 
lief that marriages are expected 
to last should certainly be a part 
of the normal expectancy in mar- 
riage. Yet many young people to- 
day who have not learned to 
accept responsibility approach 
marriage with the attitude that 
“if it doesn’t work, we can always 
get a divorce and try again.” 


III. Solution of problems 


Having seen some of the causes 
of conflict in marriage, you may 
wish to turn the attention of the 
group to some ways to solve diffi- 
culties. Granting that most fami- 
lies have some problems at some 
time or other, what are we going 
to do about them? 

Look up the four integrating 
forces mentioned by Miller: 

1. Affection and romantic ap- 
peal 

2. Intention, consent 

3. Democracy 

4, Inertia as a positive force 

Are these enough? 

You may wish to spend some 








time discussing ways in which 
members of the group have solved 
problems. 

Maybe a point of difference was 
a good thing. In a patriarchal so- 
ciety any dispute or difference of 
opinion meant anarchy. It was a 
questioning of the father-author- 
ity role. It must be suppressed 
immediately. The father and hus- 
band was always right, and his 
authority could not be questioned. 

In a democratic society life is 
different. Every member has a 
right to speak. Respect for per- 
sonality, a basic principle in the 
democratic home, is a Christian 
point of view. Jesus recognized it 
even though he did not live in a 
democratic society. Democracy 
and Christianity are not synony- 
mous terms, but there is much in 
the democratic ideal which is akin 
to Jesus’ teachings. 

Democracy recognizes differ- 
ences and permits them to exist. 
Therefore, marriage in a democ- 
racy must learn to live with dif- 
ferences. This does not mean that 
one always gives in to the dif- 
ferences of the other, but one 
respects the right of another to 
think as he must. 

Studies of groups have brought 
out the fact that there is better 
adjustment when all the different 
ideas are brought out into the 
open than when they are covered 
up. The same is true of marriage. 
If, at the time one enters marriage, 
he recognizes that there are likely 
to be some disagreements, the first 
quarrel will not break up the re- 
lationship. 

Before marriage a couple may 
share only the activities they like 
most—dances, movies, school ac- 
tivities. They may never have 
faced a crisis together. Neither 
has seen the other angry. There 
has not been much opportunity 
for differences of opinion. If little 
frictions do arise, they sometimes 
think, “It will be different after 
we are married.” 

Throwing two people with dif- 
ferent family backgrounds _to- 
gether into an intimate relation- 
ship of living together day after 
day after day is bound to cause 
some friction. We have seen that 
the very fact that one is male 
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Marital conflicts 


smoothed out through 


and one female creates some dif- 
ferences in outlook. The list above 
testifies that there are many pos- 
sibilities for conflict. The wonder 
of it is that so many couples are 
able to overcome these difficulties 
and work out a satisfactory ad- 
justment. Remember there are 
more people happily married than 
there are those whose marriages 
have broken up. 


IV. Constructive conflict 

Will quarreling destroy or 
strengthen a marriage? It seems 
to have the possibility of doing 
either. Bring out that it is not the 
fact that people have differences 
which destroys marriages but 
what they do about them. 

Some marriage studies seem to 
indicate that there are two ways 
of meeting marital differences and 
still reaching a happy solution. 
Some people avoid quarreling at 
all cost, lest it might upset their 
relationship. One of them bows 
to the will of the other, and they 
agree to ignore problems and act 
as if they did not exist. Others 
recognize honest differences and 
try to deal with each situation as 
it arises. One feels that no good 
can come out of conflict and that 
peace at any price is important. 
‘If you can’t say something nice, 








are often 
the 
church’s program of counsling. 


Marital conflicts are often smoothed 
counseling. 


keep quiet” is their attitude. 
“There are some things we just 
don’t talk about,” said one bride. 
“They always seem to get Harry 
all stirred up, so we avoid them.” 

The trouble with unresolved 
conflicts is that they may rise up 
and cause trouble later. One 
partner or the other may come to 
feel that there are so many points 
at which they do not agree that 
the marriage is not worth preserv- 
ing. 

There is an interesting chapter 
on “Coping with Conflict” in the 
new book, Being Married, by 
Evelyn Duvall and Reuben Hill, 
two leaders in the family-life field. 
They say, “Mental hygiene ac- 
cepts a certain amount of quar- 
reling as normal. Much conflict 
merely indicates the presence of 
differences that occur as a couple 
explore new areas or attempt new 


tasks. Gradually the friction 
wears the protruding parts 
smooth, and a _ consensus is 


reached. Thereafter conflict is less 
likely to occur in that specific area, 
but it may and should bob up 
again as long as the family con- 
tinues to meet new and different 
problems.” 2 

Differences of opinion should 


2 From Be'ng Married, by Duvall and Hill; 
Association Press, 1960; page 278. 









Godsey from Monkmeyer 


out through the church’s program of 


not be thought of as quarreling. 
It is merely finding where each 
one stands on particular issues. 
The agreement may be to let each 
have his own point of view, recog- 
nized by the other as valid for 
him. The shock of first conflict 
may be because no conflict was 
expected in marriage. A willing- 
ness to accept differences may 
create an atmosphere in which it 
is possible to find solution. 

You will have to be careful of 
your time in this discussion, lest 
all of the hour be devoted to 
bringing out problems and no so- 
lutions be discovered. Before you 
get through this study, lead the 
group, not only to see the benefits 
of settling differences, but to look 
at some techniques that have 
helped others settle disputes. 

When conflict is accepted as 
normal, some couples are able to 
say, ‘““What’s troubling you? Let’s 
talk it over” or “Honesty is good 
for any marriage. Let’s not be 
afraid to face this difficulty and 
solve it” or “How does this ap- 
pear to you? Help me understand 
how you feel, and I'll try to help 
you see my point of view.” 

Someone has said that produc- 
tive quarreling is directed toward 
the issue involved and not toward 
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the person. Sometimes we try to 
hurt the other person by dragging 
in his relatives or his weaknesses. 
A disagreement in one area may 
bring out all the things one does 
not like about the other. It takes 
a mature person to be able to 
say, “Let’s look at this frankly. 
We are the same persons who said 
we loved each other and who 
agreed to live together, ‘till death 
us do part.’ What’s happening to 
us?” 

Does your group feel that there 
are some problems that cannot be 
solved but which must be en- 
dured? If, after trying to under- 
stand each other’s point of view, 
we see that neither is going to 
change, is it not possible to recog- 
nize this fact and agree to live 
with it? 

Do you feel that some problems 
arise because of physical weari- 
ness? 

The husband comes home tired. 
The day has not gone so well at 





Group Dangers—Beware 
(Continued from page 7) 


These are typical dangers to the 
functioning of groups in churches. 
What is wrong in these various 
situations? Can we not say that 
the things that are wrong are: 1. 
the feeling of a leader that he has 
a right to dominate; 2. the looking 
upon people as though they are 
things rather than persons; 3. the 
lack of confidence in the group 
shown in the short-circuiting of 
group process with the organized 
power clique; 4. the submerging 
of the individual by the group; 5. 
the lack of honesty and integrity 
in the group procedure; 6. the lack 
of sufficient love and respect to 
try to listen to and understand the 
other person. 


Note: Copies of the special issue 
of the International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education from which this 
article was reprinted are available 
from the Journal, Box 303, New 
York 27, New York, at the follow- 
ing rates: 1 to 5, 75 cents each; 6 
to 19, 50 cents each; 20 to 99, 35 
cents each. 
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the office. He may have lost a 
contract, or the boss has been hard 
on him. He lets down at home 
or, worse, may take out his frus- 
trations on his family. If the wife 
has had a good day and the chil- 
dren are well rested, this may 
not be too bad a situation. The 
wife is understanding, has a good 
supper ready, listens to- his 
troubles; and the husband feels 
that being home is wonderful. 

If, on the other hand, the wife 
has had a bad day and wants to 
go out for the evening to get away 
from it all, she may need a broad 
shoulder to weep on at the same 
time that her husband needs com- 
fort and self-assurance. A very 
little problem of family discipline 
may suddenly be the spark that 
touches off all their pent-up feel- 
ings. Each will feel that nobody 
loves him, and life is miserable. 
One may even get so angry that 
he or she slams the door and goes 
out for a walk, leaving the other 
with no sympathetic ear to ex- 
plode in. 

This kind of quarreling upsets 
the children. There seems to be 
no solution until one is willing to 
admit his frustrations and seek 
the joy of making up. It is often 
better to clear the air with a 
storm than to allow silent brood- 
ing that may build up pressure 
until there is a major explosion. 


VI. Principles for settling disputes 


Ask the group to suggest some 
rules for preventing quarreling. 
The following are suggested by 
Oliver M. Butterfield: 3 

1. “Be sure you understand the 
other person’s point of view.” Be 
a willing listener and try to 
understand. 

2. “Look for all possible points 
of agreement.” This may help two 
people see that their purposes are 
similar, but that they are ap- 
proaching their goals by different 
methods. 

3. “Do not start an argument 
you ought not to win.” “If your 
wife hates you for outarguing 
her ..., what have you gained?” 

4, “Avoid all forms of pressure 
tactics.” These, Dr. Butterfield de- 





3 Planning for Marriage, by Oliver M. But- 
+ arama D. Van Nostrand Co., 1956; pages 111- 
9. 












fines as shouting, using force, giv- 
ing the silent treatment, and pull- 
ing one’s rank. 

5. “Consider alternatives.” 
Agreement may be better than a 
victory. Suggested methods of 
reaching agreement are: 

Flipping a coin 

Postponing action 

Compromise 

Arbitration 

Recognize an authority 

Experiment—‘‘Let’s try.” 

6. “Be hopeful.” Let some of 
the above tactics have time to 
work. 


In CLOSING 


As you bring this session to a 
close, you may wish to refer to the 
place of religion in solving marital 
problems. Miller suggests the 
working of the Holy Spirit and 
the fact that the family can be- 
come a redemptive force in bring- 
ing its members together. 

What are some dangers and 
values of talking problems over 
with neighbors? Where does the 
minister come into the picture? 
Recognize that some ministers are 
better trained in counseling than 
others. What are the resources 
available in your community for 
marriage counseling? 

Consider the place of prayer as 
a uniting force in marriage. Is 
family worship important in unit- 
ing two people? Are there inap- 
propriate times for prayer? In a 
worship experience man and wife 
come into the presence of a third 
Person who helps them clarify 
their vision in the light of the 
ideal. 

This common loyalty to God, 
the recognition that both have a 
higher loyalty even than their love 
for each other, is a distinctive 
mark of a Christian marriage. 
Through loyalty and service to 
God, man and wife are brought 
closer to each other. 

“If we love one another, God 
abides in us and his love is per- 
fected in us. By this we know that 
we abide in him and he in us, 
because he has given us of his own 
Spirit. ... God is love, and he who 
abides in love abides in God, and 
God abides in him.” (1 John 4: 
12-13, 16.) 
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APRIL 30: 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the fifth and last session 
of the unit “Christian Insights for 
Marriage.” Review in your mind 
the discussions of the past four 
weeks. How can you pull all of 
this discussion together? Was 
there so much interest in a specific 
problem last week that you would 
like to suggest an evening session 
of the group to spend a longer 
time on certain problems? Has 
the study of this unit merely 
raised problems, or has it helped 
members reach some solutions? 

This week we will want to look 
ahead, set some goals for family 
living, and take a look at what 
the church is doing to help families 
throughout the year. This Sun- 
day’s discussion should not neatly 
wrap up this topic and put it 
away; it should open some new 
possibilities for families in the 
months ahead. 

It may be that out of this dis- 
cussion has come so much in- 
terest that the group will want to 
work on some projects in the area 
of family life. Several are sug- 
gested below. Give some thought 
regarding the best way to present 
these to the class. Should you 
suggest them, or should you talk 
to a class leader about them and 
see if he would like to suggest 
some continuing activity? 

Has this unit been so meaning- 
ful to your group that you should 
suggest that some other group in 
your church school should study 
this material also? Many parents 
in the church are tied up with 
teaching and other duties on Sun- 
day morning. Should the class sug- 
gest that a week-night group be 
organized during May or June to 
study this same unit? Or would 
it be better to use another study 
unit so some of your class could 
attend too? 


New Goals for the Christian Family 


LEADER‘S HELPS — EDWARD D. STAPLES 


It would be helpful preparation 
this week if you would turn to a 
copy of the marriage service in 
The Methodist Hymnal. Study the 
vows again. Now lock at the serv- 
ice for the baptism of infants. 
Do parents need to be reminded 
of these promises from time to 
time? 

If you were not able to read 
the Bible passages each day as 
given in Adult Student, look at 
them now, especially the Ephe- 
sians passages. If The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 10, or other good 
commentary is available, read the 
comments on Ephesians 4 and 5. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


You may wish to ask a member 
of the group to be responsible for 
reading the service for the bap- 
tism of infants and reporting to 
the class on the meaning of the 
vows parents take on this sacred 
occasion. 

Another member may _ be 
alerted to consider the phrase that 
appears in the marriage service, 
“the mystical union which exists 
between Christ and his Church.” 
After reading Miller’s comments 
in Adult Student, he might talk 
with the minister about this 
phrase. 

This session emphasizes the im- 
portance of worship, recreation, 
and service in holding the family 
together. The pamphlets listed on 
page 24 are important resources 
for class and family use. 

If your church does not supply 
The Christian Home, Methodism’s 
unique magazine for parents, to 
your members, order sample 


copies from a Cokesbury store. 
It contains articles on family life 
as well as daily devotional ma- 
terial for an average family, with 
a section for use with small chil- 
dren. 





Churches that use audio-visual 
resources should own one or both 
of the following filmstrips with 
recorded script: First Steps in 
Religion, Next Steps in Religion. 
See page 33 for descriptions and 
sources of these items. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 
II. Changes in family life 
III. The bishops speak 
IV. New goals for worship 
V. More time for recreation 
VI. The service motive 
VII. Working through our church 


How To Proceep 
I. Biblical background 


In this session you may begin 
with the biblical background for 
this lesson: Ephesians 5:21 
through 6:4. Indicate that Paul 
speaks from the background of 
his own time and that many peo- 
ple today are moving toward his 
point of view that man should 
take his place as the head of the 
house. This does not mean that 
man shall be the boss of the house 
or shall dominate his children. It 
does mean that he should assume 
his normal male status and not 
abdicate his responsibility with 
the excuse that he is too busy 
earning a living to bother with 
the family. Families need fathers. 

Either through a report, as sug- 
gested above, or by your com- 
ment, bring out the comparison 
between Christ’s relationship to 
the church and marriage. C. H. 
Dodd in The Abingdon Commen- 
tary says, regarding Ephesians 
5:27: “The ideal and final perfec- 
tion of the church is regarded as 
given in the initial act of sancti- 
fication. In pursuance of the 
figure of marriage, the motive of 
Christ in giving himself is repre- 
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A family should be the kind of community in which God is 
made known through the love mediated by the parents. 


sented as the counterpart of the 
lover’s desire to enjoy the beauty 
of his beloved.” Christ is united to 
his church as closely as a man and 
wife are united in marriage. 

Following the brief comment on 
the biblical passages, you may 
wish to call attention to the 
service of baptism and the vows 
taken by parents. Suggest that 
this would be a different world if 
these vows had been kept through 
the years. Ask how many of the 
group feel that their parents gave 
them sufficient help in under- 
standing the meaning of the sac- 
rament of baptism, “the principles 
of our holy faith,” or the “nature 
of the Christian life”? What efforts 
do parents make today to lead 
their children “into the love of 
God and the service of our Lord 
Jesus Christ”? 


II. Changes in family life 


You may ask, Is it more diffi- 
cult to lead children in the Chris- 
tian way of life today than it was 
a generation ago? If the response 
is affirmative, ask, Why? 

What are some problems par- 
ents face today which their 
parents did not face? 

The following may be men- 
tioned: 

Television 

School pressures 

Social pressures 

World-mindedness 

Change from rural to urban life 

Greater emphasis on money 
Secular age 
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Difficulties in a democracy 
Changing role patterns 
Space-age religion 

You may wish to call attention 
to the fact that the Woman’s Di- 
vision of Christian Service is plan- 
ning an emphasis on “The Family 
in a World of Rapid Social 
Change.” In July 1959 they held 
a study conference at Bennett 
College, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. The results have been pub- 
lished in booklet form. If one of 
the women in your group has this 
material or has attended a seminar 
on this subject, you may have a 
report on changes that affect fam- 
ily life. 

Local churches are encouraged 
to follow up this conference with 
a one-day conference on “The 
Family in a World of Rapid Social 
Change.” Suggestions for such a 
conference are available from the 
Literature Headquarters of the 
Woman’s Division, 7820 Reading 
Road, Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 


III. The bishops speak 


Miller has called attention to 
the statements on the family in 
the Lambeth Conference report, 
a statement of the bishops of the 
Church of England. If class mem- 
bers have copies of Adult Student 
with them, you may feel it is 
worth while to go through the 
Lambeth report point by point. 

At the General Conference of 
The Methodist Church in April, 
1960, the Council of Bishops 
brought to the conference an ad- 


dress on which the bishops had 
worked during much of the pre- 
ceding year. It represents the 
thinking of the Council of Bishops 
on major issues facing the church. 
Concerning the family the bishops 
said: 

“The family is the basic unit in 
any social system. The prediction 
of 17,000,000 new families in the 
U.S.A. by 1975 is startling. This 
increased responsibility must find 
the church determined in its pur- 
pose to spiritualize the homes of 
America. The welfare of any hu- 
man community depends on the 
health and stability of its families, 
for they are the seed-beds of hu- 
man personality and character. 
Yet everyone knows that in the 
modern world traditional family 
patterns are undergoing fearful 
strains and disintegrating pres- 
sures. The mounting incidence of 
teen-age problems as well as teen- 
age marriage, the increasing incli- 
nation to accept marriage as 
impermanent with its consequent 
high divorce rate, and the preva- 
lence of personality maladjust- 
ment traceable to unfortunate 
childhood experiences, all point 
to the fact that the home is in 
critical need of special attention 
and support. The most exacting 
demands that confront our pastors 
in the field of counseling arise in 
this area. If they are to serve with 
wisdom and skill, special training 
is required. We commend our 
schools of theology and the family 
life organizations of the annual 
conferences for pioneering in this 
field. 

“The Church is, of course, not 
alone in her concern and respon- 
sibility for the home and family, 
but she has a particular ministry 
to perform because of her teach- 
ing concerning the sacred nature 
of marriage and the importance 
of the spiritual basis of home and 
family. We Methodists believe, 
do we not, that ‘love and loyalty 
alone will avail as the foundation 
of a happy and enduring home’? 
The Church can and should pro- 
vide wise and positive counsel to 
those preparing to marry and to 
those who are wrestling with the 
problems of family life. It avails 
but little to rehearse a wedding 
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ceremony unless its principals 
have been instructed that mar- 
riage is a covenant before God and 
man, requiring mutual commit- 
ment, resilient hope and continued 
grace and love. 

“The Methodist Church, 
through its General Family Life 
Committee, has recently spon- 
sored three national conferences 
to study and plan in this general 
field. The heartening results of 
these efforts make us eager to see 
similar programs of study and 
service continued and supported. 
What the Church does about the 
family in the next twenty years 
will determine not only the fam- 
ily’s destiny but the destiny of us 
all. 

“Our Lord, who took little chil- 
dren up in His arms and blessed 
them, has taught us that every 
child has a God-given capacity 
for growth, ‘in wisdom and stature 
and in favor with God and man.’ 
If we are to nurture this capacity, 
we must also insist that there is 
a commensurate parental respon- 
sibility in bringing children into 
the world. Unless we are to agree 
with Malthus’ grim principles of 
population control by ruthless 
nature, we must accept the re- 
sponsibility of rational interven- 
tion in the natural process by 
scientifically approved methods of 
birth control. In an exploding 
world population an untold multi- 
tude of children will be denied 
their right to fulfill God’s design 
for their living; because of man- 
made limitations, their fate— 
closely linked with our own!—will 
be hunger and disease, discontent 
and disorder. Despite all our 
efforts at foreign aid since World 
War II, we are told that ‘there 
are more ill-fed people in the 
world today than when the pro- 
gram began.’ More than half the 
hundred million babies born last 
year will not have enough to eat 
this year, and the spiral still goes 
upwards. Is there any conceivably 
practical solution other than scien- 
tific birth control? We respect the 
right of the Roman Catholic 
Church to maintain its traditional 
position in this matter, but we 
must deny its right to make that 
position a mandatory interpreta- 


tion of Christian ethics or the 
ground for thwarting the majority 
will toward a more enlightened 
approach to an overwhelming 
challenge. 

“The Christian family is a ‘small 
church within the great Church,’ 
where parents and children alike 
are mutual witnesses to God’s 
grace, are ministers to each other’s 
needs and recipients of the price- 
less blessings of a Christian home. 
The Christian Church, therefore, 
has a special call to upbuild and 
serve all the families of earth, to 
the end that we may all come to 
the fullness of Christian maturity 
in ‘our Father’s House,’ ‘the 
household of faith.’ ” 


IV. New goals for worship 


Next you may wish to raise the 
question, What’s happened to the 
family pew? In many smaller 
churches it is taken for granted 
that the family will go to church 
together. Even small babies 
attend, for if they did not take 
their children, the parents could 
not attend. Most ministers like 
this. They wax eloquent about 
the value of the family pew. 

For a while churches swung 
away from the idea of families 
worshiping in the sanctuary to- 
gether. As churches’ became 
larger, children annoyed the wor- 
shipers, and parents. stopped 
bringing them. Leaders discovered 
that young adults with small chil- 
dren stopped coming too. 

Religious educators became 
concerned about small children 
sitting through an adult service. 
Do children lose their love and 
respect for the church if they are 


forced to sit through services they 
cannot understand? 

As a result, kindergarten and 
nursery classes that carry through 
the morning worship service are 
common in many communities. 
This makes it possible for the 
parents of young children to at- 
tend both church and church 
school. In many churches there 
is an expanded session of the 
church school for two hours for 
children from two to twelve years 
or until the age most children join 
the church. This plan seems pref- 
erable to dismissing children after 
the opening section of the service. 

When churches discovered that 
by this plan children never saw 
their parents in a church service, 
alternate solutions were sought. 
Miller describes one, the special 
family service. Some churches 
have this special service once a 
month. Others have it each week 
at an earlier hour than the regular 
service. If this is truly a family 
service, planned so that there is 
something in it for every member 
of the family and is not just a 
watered-down adult service, it 
can be very successful. 

Church families also need help 
in planning worship for the home. 
Preachers have talked about fam- 
ily worship for a long time but 
have given little help except to 
suggest Bible reading and prayer. 

Parents need discussion and de- 
monstration of family worship. 
They are eagerly seeking helpful 
resources. Families with children 
of several ages should use some 
materials suitable for each. 

At this point you may wish to 
divide the class into smaller 





National Family Week 


Protestant churches throughout the nation will be observing Na- 
tional Family Week, May 7-14. The theme selected for considera- 
tion is “The Family’s Ministry in God’s World.” 

Plans for this week can be a significant co-operative project of 
all adult groups in the church. Suggestions and resources are given 
in the March issue of The Christian Home. For further suggestions, 
write Dr. E. D. Staples, Department of the Christian Family, P.O. 


Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 








groups of five or six and ask them 
to discuss “Worship experiences 
that have been meaningful to our 
family—at church, at home or in 
the out-of-doors.” Ask each small 
group to report one experience 
to the large group. You may need 
to point out afterward that some 
of these experiences were mean- 
ingful because of an immediate 
situation that could not be re- 
created. Parents need to be alert 
to recognize the times when wor- 
ship can be suggested. 

What are the values in having 
a regular time for family worship? 

What help would the parents of 
your group like to have the 
church provide? 


V. More time for recreation 


Only a generation ago most men 
worked ten and twelve hours a 
week. Now a few men hold two 
jobs, but the majority work only 
a seven- or eight-hour day, and 
there is talk about a six-hour day 
or a four-day week. This would 
give more time for recreation. 
Hundreds of new businesses have 
sprung up because of this increas- 
ing interest in recreation. Six 
million Americans own boats, and 
twenty million have fishing 
licenses. We attend football games 
by the hundred thousands, and 


who can guess the number of 
baseball fans there are in the 
country? 

Will this additional time for 
recreation be used to divide the 
family, or will it be a unifying 
force? 

Should the church give some 
direction and help in ways of us- 
ing this new leisure? 


VI. The service motive 


Families need activities that 
will lead them out beyond them- 
selves. Travel enables families to 
see how other families live. Read- 
ing and preparation for a trip is 
almost as fascinating as the trip 
itself. Begin early to look up the 
history and important sights of 
the lands through which you will 
pass. Families that stay at home 
can be in touch with the world 
through television. 

Your church missionary pro- 
gram should also arouse your 
concern for the welfare of persons 
in nations around the world. De- 
ciding how much to give for over- 
seas relief, packing boxes for 
needy families, and planned acts 
of self-denial will not only help 
our children become world- 
minded but will also give the 
members of the family a feeling 
that they are a part of the world. 





Alternatives to Armaments 


The May lessons in the Adult Fellowship Series will deal with 
the very timely subject, “Alternatives to Armaments.” This unit 
was planned to help adults understand the relationship of disarma- 
ment to the achievement of world peace and know the alternatives 
to armaments which are possible and desirable. This discussion will 
be presented under the following topics: 

May 7: The Christian Looks at the Arms Race 
May 14: Balance Sheet of Armaments 
May 21: Timetable for Disarmament 


May 28: Road Map to Peace 


RESOURCES FOR READING * 
The Arms Race: Program for World Disarmament, by Philip Noel- 


Baker; Oceana Publications; $2. 


Peace and Power, edited by Daniel E. Taylor; Board of Christian 


Social Concerns; $1. 


Inspection for Disarmament, by Seymour Melman; Columbia Uni- 


versity Press; $6. 


“Alternatives to Armaments Packet” (four booklets); available from 
Board of Christian Social Concerns, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., 


Washington 2, D.C.; $1. 


* Order from any Cokesbury store, unless indicated otherwise. 





Service to others is a practical 
expression of the self-sacrificial 
love Jesus taught. 


VII. Working through our church 


The North American Confer- 
ence on Church and Family will 
be meeting this week—April 30- 
May 5. This conference was called 
by the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
of which The Methodist Church is 
a participating denomination, and 
the Canadian Council of 
Churches. 

Reports from this conference 
may appear in the newspapers 
and periodicals. Watch for them. 

The Methodist Church is organ- 
ized to help families. Each church 
should have a committee on fam- 
ily life responsible to the com- 
mission on education. Its task 
is to plan activities that will 
strengthen family fellowship and 
help parents understand their 
children. 

National Family Week, May 7- 
14, will focus attention upon the 
family and its stewardship (see 
page 41). The activities and pro- 
gram of that week should be a 
good follow-up for this unit. 

Other activities should be 
planned throughout the year, such 
as making available worship ma- 
terials for families, planning for 
study groups for parents, suggest- 
ing meetings of parents and teach- 
ers in the church school, making 
available guidance for young peo- 
ple looking toward marriage, pro- 
viding for family nights, and 
planning other activities for pro- 
motion fellowship among Chris- 
tian families. 


In CLOSING 


We began this unit by endeavor- 
ing to understand the meaning of 
marriage and God’s purpose in 
creating two sexes with different 
characteristics. We have turned 
to the Bible for light, and we have 
tried to understand what has hap- 
pened to families in our genera- 
tion. It is hoped that your class 
has gained new insights for Chris- 
tian family living. You may wish 
to bring this discussion to a close 
by summarizing what you have 
tried to do this month. 


Adult Fellowship Series 





INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES @ UNIT V: THE MEANING 
> OF CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP (CONCLUDED) m™ USE WITH 
WESLEY QUARTERLY, ADULT STUDENT, AND EPWORTH NOTES 


APRIL 2: 


Christ, Our Living Lord 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED ve RALPH W. DECKER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: John 20 and 21. This 
treatment deals with the portion 
printed in the students’ periodi- 
cals. 


JoHN 20:11-22 


In presenting the materials that 
would lead a reader to believe, the 
Evangelist chose a series of Resur- 
rection experiences that move 
swiftly from an empty tomb 
(verses 1-10) to a risen Christ 
who was visible (verses 11-23) 
and tangible (verses 26-28), to a 
risen Christ who is apprehended 
by faith (verse 29). 

Writing decades after the event, 
the author selected and arranged 
the reports of the early disciples 
so as to offer the testimony con- 
cerning the missing body and the 
repeated meetings. He goes be- 
yond that, however, to present a 
quotation from Jesus that touches 
the reader in any age—‘Blessed 
are those who have not seen and 
yet believe.” 

According to this chapter the 
discovery of the open tomb was 
made by Mary Magdalene, al- 





Dr. DecKER is director of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Institutions, Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, General 
Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church. 


though in reporting her experi- 
ence to the disciples she used a 
plural pronoun—‘We do not know 
where they have laid him.” This 
may imply that the other women 
mentioned by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke had been with her. Her re- 
port was confirmed by Peter and 
another disciple, who then went 
home, not realizing what had 
really taken place. 

Next come reports that Mary 
saw but did not touch the risen 
Lord and that Thomas was offered 
the opportunity to confirm what 
he saw by his sense of touch. Fol- 
lowing these the author presents 
his appeal for belief based upon 
faith rather than proof. 

Verse 11. Mary Magdalene (a 
resident of a town called Magdala) 
had told Peter and the other dis- 
ciple about the empty tomb. Ap- 
parently, when they ran to check 
her report, she had followed more 
slowly. Thus they had left the 
tomb before her return, and she 
stood before it alone. 

Verse 12. Stooping down to look 
again, she saw two angels sitting 
within. The other three Gospels 
tell of a similar vision in connec- 
tion with the empty tomb. Mark 
(16: 5-7) speaks of a young man 
in a white robe sitting inside the 
tomb. Luke (24:4-7) speaks of 


two men in dazzling apparel stand- 
ing within. Matthew (28:2-7) re- 
ports an angel sitting outside the 
tomb. 

It would be an error to try to 
make these reports fit together. 
There is some confusion, it is true. 
The surprising thing is that there 
is not more. No one had expected 
the Resurrection. The actions of 
everyone from Peter to Thomas 
reflect astonished incredulity. 

Verse 13. By her statement 
Mary Magdalene showed her lack 
of understanding of what had hap- 
pened. She was sure that someone 
had taken away Jesus’ body and 
laid it somewhere else. 

Verses 14-15. Her lack of under- 
standing was also evident in her 
reaction to her contact with the 
risen Jesus. She did not expect 
him. She expected the gardener 
or caretaker. Jesus sensed the 
cause of her weeping and asked, 
“Whom do you seek?” Her reply 
indicated her lack of expectancy. 
She was looking for a dead body. 

Verse 16. Jesus brought Mary 
to a realization of his identity by 
speaking her name. This very per- 
sonal approach received a very 
personal response. She replied 
with the exclamation “Rabboni!” 
This word is an Aramaic title with 
the same meaning as “rabbi.” This 
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similarity of meaning is shown in 
the Gospel writer’s translation of 
the Hebrew into the Greek word 
we translate as “teacher.” 

Verse 17. Mary was admonished 
not to hold the risen Jesus. It 
would be natural for her to think 
that the Resurrection body was 
the same as the one she had 
known and to try to keep contact 
with Jesus through it. Having 
found what she sought, she would 
do everything possible to keep 
from losing it again. 

Jesus, however, warned her not 
to try to hold him in this way. The 
relationships were to be different, 
for he was to return to his Father. 
Mary was not to hinder this re- 
turn by clinging to a physical con- 
cept. Instead, she was to report 
his ascension to his brethren, the 
disciples. This would prepare them 
for his return and for the fulfill- 
ment of his promise (14:3). 

Verse 19. The scene for this ap- 
pearance was Jerusalem on the 
evening of the Resurrection day, 
“the first day of the week.” Of the 
Twelve only ten disciples were 
present on this occasion, Judas 
having left the group and Thomas 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the Easter lesson, the 
final lesson in the long series based 
on the Gospel of John. There have 
been two units: first, “The Signif- 
icance of the Work of Christ,” 
and second, “The Meaning of 
Christian Discipleship.” 

The purpose of this lesson, en- 
titled “Christ, Our Living Lord,” 
is to consider with adults the 
significance of the Resurrection in 
the hope that the risen Christ may 
become a living reality in our 
lives. 

Use the regular resources— 
Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, 
The International Lesson Annual, 
Epworth Notes, and any others 
you have. Study the whole Scrip- 
ture lesson, John 20 and 21. Re- 
view, or at least scan, the other 
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being absent. However, the term 
probably includes others, as in- 
dicated in Luke’s account (24:33). 

The door was shut in fear. This 
was only three days after the 
group had been shocked and 
frightened by their Master’s Cru- 
cifixion. They had denied him and 
fled, and they were still appre- 
hensive. 

The report that Jesus “came 
and stood among them” despite 
the locked door gives us some idea 
of the Resurrection body. It was 
the same, yet different. It was rec- 
ognizable and capable of commu- 
nicating with the disciples. Yet 
this body of Jesus was not affected 
by ordinary limitations. It could 
come and go at will without re- 
gard to walls and doors. The disci- 
ples knew it when they saw it, but 
they did not know how to find it. 
It was not the body of Jesus they 
had known before. 

Verse 20. Jesus, aware of the 
great difficulty of faith which his 
disciples faced, showed them his 
hands and his side. The wound 
marks were exactly the proof of 
identity that were to be demanded 
later by Thomas (verse 25). The 


LEADER'S HELPS fA BOND FLEMING 


lessons in this series. You will find 
helpful editorials and articles on 
Easter in newspapers and mag- 
azines. “The Greatest of These,” 
by William E. Smith, appearing 
on pages 1-3 of this magazine, will 
also prove helpful. 

You will be able to illustrate 
Easter through the renewal that is 
everywhere in nature. 

Church-school classes need 
teachers who know Christ other 
than at second hand. Prepare dili- 
gently. Then give your testimony; 
tell what Christ means to you and 
has done for you. 


LEsson OUTLINE 


I. Purpose of John’s Gospel 
II. Resurrection: fact and mean- 
ing 
III. From doubt to faith 
IV. Commissioned by the risen 
Christ 
V. What of our witness? 


Master is portrayed as meeting 
the needs of his confused and 
hesitant followers. Their response 
is clear; they recognized him and 
were glad. 

Verse 21. The double greeting 
of “Peace” is reminiscent of the 
upper room. There Jesus had 
spoken of peace and had promised 
a gift of peace that the world 
could not disturb. While his first 
greeting may look like the usual 
everyday salutation, the repeti- 
tion of the same words after the 
disciples had recognized him sug- 
gests something deeper. So, too, 
do the words of commission. This 
commission had been part of the 
high-priestly prayer (17:18). Here 
Jesus spoke them directly to the 
disciples. The promises of the Last 
Supper were being fulfilled. 

Verse 22. When Jesus “breathed 
on them,” in an act that suggests 
the act of creation (Genesis 2:7), 
he imparted the Holy Spirit to 
them. Symbolically a person’s 
breath is his life. So Jesus gave to 
his disciples something of himself. 
He was now an indwelling Pres- 
ence from which they need never 
be separated. 


To BEGIN 


Greet the class and any visitors 
who may be present on Easter 
Sunday. Do not chide those who 
come just on Easter. Make the 
class session so worthwhile that 
they will want to come regularly. 

Take time for the final report 
on the Lenten study project or 
any other Lenten project the class 
may have undertaken. Unless we 
have made honest preparation, we 
cannot expect Easter to be mean- 
ingful to us. This whole series of 
lessons on John has in effect been 
preparation for Easter. Indeed, for 
the Christian every Sunday 
should be Easter because on every 
Sunday we give testimony to 
Christ, our living Lord. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Purpose of John’s Gospel 


Take time for some review of 
the lessons in this series. Recall 
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the first lesson, “That You May 
Believe.” The memory selection 
for that first Sunday came from 
chapter 20 (verse 31). 

Recall with the class some sym- 
bols we have used in studying 
about Christ. He is the water of 
life and offers living water to 
everyone who will come to him. 
He is the bread of life and offers 
himself freely to everyone who 
will partake. He is the light of the 


world; whoever looks to Jesus 
will not walk in darkness. He is 
the way, the truth, and the life. He 
gives life eternal. In this lesson we 
study the significance of the 
Resurrection. 


II. Resurrection: fact and mean- 
ing 


Surely Christians can accept the 
Resurrection as a fact. The disci- 
ples appeared to be as skeptical as 
we will ever be. Yet they were 
convinced. 

We should recognize, however, 
that our belief in the Resurrec- 
tion is basically a matter of faith, 
for we cannot actually prove it. 
What we do know is the fact of 
the difference the Resurrection 
made in the lives of the disciples. 
Let the class explain the differ- 
ence in the disciples at the time of 
Jesus’ arrest, trial, and Cruci- 
fixion and after his Resurrection. 
How do they account for this 
change? 

The Christian movement is not 
the sort of thing that can be built 
upon an illusion. Nor can an il- 
lusion be sustained for so long a 
period of time. Whatever the facts 
concerning the Resurrection ap- 
pearances, the disciples’ experi- 
ence was for them one of tremen- 
dous meaning. It overwhelmed 
their lives and gave them inspira- 





tion, courage, and strength to turn 
the world upside down—or right 
side up. 

The most significant evidence 
for the Resurrection was not and 
is not the empty tomb but the ex- 
perience of the risen Christ, the 
living Lord, in the lives of peo- 
ple. As Webb points out in Adult 
Student, it is a matter of life, not 
a matter of argument. 

The big question for this lesson 
—and, indeed, for life—is, How 
does the Resurrection provide the 
message and the power for wit- 
nessing today? Perhaps a prior 
question should be, Does it pro- 
vide a message and power? It did 
for Paul; it possessed him, chal- 
lenged him to go across the Medi- 
terranean world proclaiming the 
gospel. He was sustained by his 
faith. It can do the same for us— 
but how? 


III. From doubt to faith 


What was Jesus’ attitude to- 
ward the disciples when he came 
to them after the Resurrection? 
What was his attitude toward 
doubting Thomas? I have heard 
sermons preached in which 
Thomas was scorned and severely 
criticized, but Jesus did not criti- 
cize him. 

There is nothing wrong with 
doubt unless we do nothing about 
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it. We ought to be honest about 
our doubts and face them. A cele- 
brated French philosopher, René 
Descartes, made a method out of 
his doubts, and by means of this 
method he achieved his only cer- 
tainty. Honest doubt can be the 
road to unshakable faith. 

As a matter of fact, Thomas 
made a confession of faith that 
went beyond anything the other 
disciples had ever said. We do not 
know whether he actually put his 
finger into the marks of the nails 
or placed his hand in the side, but 
he did profess his faith: “My Lord 
and my God!” 

You may wish to call attention 
to the way Quimby (Wesley 
Quarterly) discusses John’s ac- 
count of the Resurrection. He in- 
dicates questions and doubts that 
evidently bothered early Chris- 
tians as well as modern ones. Then 
he points out how the Evangelist 
has answered these questions for 
his readers. Remember that John 
was writing out of his experience 
and for the purpose of evangeliz- 
ing the world. 

Webb follows Arthur John Gos- 
sip’s interpretation (in The Inter- 
preter’s Bible) of Mary’s experi- 
ence of the risen Lord. Help the 
class understand the development 
of her faith. 

In the first place, Mary went to 
the grave seeking for a dead 
Christ. She couldn’t find him be- 
cause he was not dead but alive. 
Do you know people today who 
look for a dead Christ? 

In the second place, as Dr. Gos- 


sip points out, Christ came to 
Mary. When she went out in 
search of Christ, Christ found her. 
(This suggests why, week by 
week, I have urged preparation 
for Easter. God is seeking for each 
one of us, but we seldom become 
aware of him unless we, in turn, 
have been earnestly searching for 
him.) 

In the third place, for all Mary’s 
seeking, she did not recognize 
Christ when she was in his pres- 
ence. Do you know people like 
that today? How like that all of 
us are! We need to pray with the 
song writer, “Open My Eyes That 
I May See” (The Cokesbury Wor- 
ship Hymnal, 89). Another lovely 
hymn, “O Son of Man, Thou 
Madest Known” (The Methodist 
Hymnal, 121), describes how 
Christ has revealed God’s pres- 
ence in everyday tasks. You may 
want to read this poem to the 
class. 

Does this process of develop- 
ment in Mary’s faith have any 
meaning for us? How many times 
do we fail to recognize God’s 
presence because we are not ex- 
pecting to see him? Call attention 
to Webb’s description of his own 
experience of meeting the living 
Christ in the midst of difficult cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps some of your 
class members will wish to wit- 
ness to similar experiences. 


IV. Commissioned by the risen 
Christ 

How do you suppose the dis- 

ciples reacted when the risen 








Resources for New Study * 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 3 and 4; Abingdon Press; $8.75 per 


volume. 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon Press; regular, $8.75; 


indexed, $10. 


Poetry and Wisdom, by Elmer A. Leslie; Abingdon Press; $1.50. 

Adult Bible Course, July-September, 1960, issue: “Job, Proverbs, 
and Ecclesiastes”; Graded Press; 40 cents. 

Understanding the Old Testament, by Bernhard W. Anderson; 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957; $9.25. (See Chaper 15, “The Beginning 


of Wisdom.”) 


Introduction to the Old Testament, by Robert H. Pfeiffer; Harper 
and Brothers; $6.50. (See Part V, Chapters II, III, and VII. This 
book is excellent but rather difficult.) 


* These books may be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 











Christ stood among them? Did 
they cringe in fear or in embar- 
rassment? 

Jesus’ first word to them was 
“Peace.” He did not chide them 
for having forsaken him. (Nor 
should people be chided for com- 
ing to church only on Easter.) 
Jesus gave evidence of his con- 
tinued confidence in them. 

Here we find John’s interpreta- 
tion of the commission, which is 
the memory selection: “As the 
Father has sent me, even so I send 
you.” This commission was given 
to the disciples, but through them 
it has come down to us. We need 
to hear its challenge, for we all 
need a cause, something to give 
ourselves to. 

In his popular Lowell Lectures 
on the “philosophy of loyalty,” 
Josiah Royce urged his hearers: 
“Find a cause; be loyal to it.” 

Recall an earlier passage from 
John—4: 34. The disciples urged 
Jesus to eat, but Jesus said, “My 
food [that is, the joy and the 
source of my life] is to do the will 
of him who sent me.” He who 
seeks to save his life will lose it, 
but he who accepts the commis- 
sion of the risen Christ—he who 
loses his life in the cause of Christ 
—will find his life. 


V. What of our witness? 


What witnessing have you 
done? What witnessing will you 
do this Easter Day? Suppose some 
pagan were to see only you of all 
Christians on this day. Would he 
have any idea that you are Chris- 
tian and that Christ has risen? 
What marks do you have? 

Jesus had nail prints in his 
hands and feet. Paul said he bore 
on his body “the marks of Jesus.” 
Kagawa, who died last year, suf- 
fered many injuries in the cause 
of Christ. What battle scars do 
you have? 

Quimby, in the concluding part 
of his lesson treatment, suggests 
some ways we witness—by living 
the risen life, by word and deed, 
by unfailing worship. Webb sug- 
gests that the important thing is 
life, not argument. Life should be 
logical, but life is somehow more 
than logic. We need love as much 
as we need logic. 
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Nietzsche, an archcritic of 
Christianity, said that he would 
believe that Christ is the Re- 
deemer when Christians live re- 
deemed lives. Can you think of 
some persons whose lives make 
their religion attractive? Would 
others put your name on any list 
of such persons? 

Recall that Jesus did not criti- 
cize the disciples for their failures 
in the past. He gave them a chal- 
lenge concerning the future. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


You may want to ask the class 
to role-play John 20: 19-21. Let the 
class members imagine themselves 
as the disciples when Jesus made 
himself known. Would they show 
fear or joy? Were they embar- 
rassed as they remembered their 
failures? What attitude would 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Mary Magdalene, to whom 
Christ had brought healing of 
mind and spirit (Luke 8:2), was 
first to become aware of the pres- 
ence of her risen Lord. For her, 
life was empty without his power 
and presence. Her need made him 
real to her. 

Peter, whose denial of Christ 
was a source of self-condemna- 
tion, ran to the tomb as fast as his 
legs could carry him because he 
needed to find freedom from the 
weight of his guilt. The other dis- 
ciples also felt guilty, dejected, 
and discouraged until their hope 
was restored by the knowledge 
that Christ lived, that he could 
not be killed because his nature 
bore the marks of the eternal. 

Some persons dismiss the Resur- 
rection of Jesus as a problem of 
scholarship. Others reject it be- 
cause it does not make sense ac- 
cording to their small scientific 
yardsticks. The persons for whom 
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they show as Christ gave them his 
peace? What would be their atti- 
tude as Christ challenged them to 
carry on his work? 

Ask someone to imagine how a 
Jerusalem newspaper in the first 
century would have reported the 
Resurrection. Would it have been 
played up or down, believed or 
doubted? Would it have been re- 
ported at all? (You may wish to 
ask this person to write out such 
a news story in advance and bring 
it to class.) 

Here are some questions you 
may use for guiding discussion: 

1. Why did not the risen Christ 
make himself known to Pilate? to 
the soldiers? to the priests? 

2. Do you feel worthy of a 
meaningful Easter—that is, have 
you honestly prepared for Easter? 
3. What is the difference be- 
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the risen Lord is a reality are 
those who look beyond scholar- 
ship and the measurable to a 
quality of life that fulfills their 
being. 

We tend to make our material- 
istic culture the measure of life. A 
man who was a biologist said to 
me, “I know how physical sys- 
tems live and grow and die. I 
know what will happen to me 
when I die. My physical organism 
will disintegrate, and that will be 
the end. Nothing else makes sense 
to me.” 

I answered, “Man is more than 
biology. When we consider man’s 
soul, we must recognize that the 
whole man is more than the sum 
of his physical parts.” 

Christ as risen Lord is continu- 
ally witnessing to our material- 
istic age that man is more than 
chemistry, more than biology, and 
more than a fine piece of ma- 
chinery. Man’s life has an eternal 
dimension. God has given him a 
spiritual quality that will not ac- 
cept any idea of life’s ultimate 
meaning which considers only his 
physical nature. He looks beyond 
himself to the God who is spirit 
to discover life’s meaning and 


purpose. 








tween Jesus’ “Peace be with you” 
and the current “peace of mind” 
books that enjoy such vast sales? 
4. What difference would it 
make in your daily life if you 
were sure of Christ’s presence? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. Ask 
the class to make any comments 
they wish about the whole series 
of lessons. Summarize whatever 
discussion has taken place, includ- 
ing the review. Introduce to the 
students the new unit that we be- 
gin next Sunday, “Biblical Wis- 
dom and Ethical Problems.” 

Close with a prayer in which 
you thank God for the Gospel of 
John and pray that, having read 
it and studied it, all the class mem- 
bers may come to believe and to 
live their lives in Christ’s service. 


The best answer to man’s search 
came when God revealed his na- 
ture and purpose through the life 
and death and living again of 
Jesus Christ. What we see in him 
drives us to determine life’s values 
and actions by the spirit, which is 
eternal, rather than by the phys- 
ical, which will so soon be gone. 

Man is a creature with deep 
spiritual needs. Persons who are 
aware of this are the first to rec- 
ognize the answer to their need 
and to worship, for they know 
that life is basically spiritual. 
Others have to be convinced by 
the sort of evidence offered to a 
doubting Thomas. They must try 
and see. 

Though we are separated by 
time and space from the events of 
the first Easter, we share the need 
for faith in life’s spiritual nature, 
in a divine love that is aware of 
our need and is willing to meet it. 
The bursting forth of life in the 
springtime gives evidence of an 
eternal power at work. Certainly, 
if in all creation man is most 
capable of being aware of God, he 
should have the privilege of a new 
life, a spiritual springtime, made 
real through the witness of a liv- 
ing Christ. 
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UNIT VI: GOD, THE SOURCE OF TRUE WISDOM 








The Source of True Wisdom 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Job 28:12-28; Prov- 
erbs 1:2-7; Ecclesiastes 12:13-14; 
James 1:1-8. This treatment deals 
with the portions printed in the 
student’s periodicals. 


PROVERBS 1: 2-7 


In biblical times there were 
three officially recognized chan- 
nels through which God revealed 
his will: the priest, the prophet, 
and the wise man. The priests 
gave instructions concerning the 
law. The prophet declared “the 
Word” of God. The wise man de- 
clared the counsel (wisdom) of 
God. Proverbs and the Book of 
Job illustrate the last of these. 

Verses 2-6. Hosea had declared, 
“My people are destroyed for lack 
of knowledge .. .” (4:6). Igno- 
rance and irresponsibility mark 
the false prophet, according to 
Jeremiah. An ignorant man does 
not know what is right or good. 
His greatest need is to obtain 
knowledge. 

Yet, once a man has knowledge 
of the true, the good, the right, he 
may act. One must first know the 
right, then bend one’s conduct to 
act in harmony with the principle 
known to be right. 

By “wisdom” our writer means 
much more than the knowledge of 
facts. He urges us to seek to “un- 
derstand words of insight” (verse 
2). Facts alone do not make for 
wisdom. Morality also is needed. 

Blessed is the man (and his so- 
ciety) who seeks to receive in- 
struction in wise dealing, who 
studies and seeks instruction in 
order to be just and righteous, and 
who purposes to be “on the level” 
(verse 3). 

This grand way of life is open 
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not only to the simple-minded 
but also to the wise man who can 
“hear and increase in learning” 
(verse 5). Church schools are not 
for children only. They are for all 
who seek understanding and 
knowledge. 

Verse 7. The “fear of the Lorp” 
is an idiom for “religion.” He who 
seeks to align himself with the 
purposes of God, and who seeks 
fellowship with God, is the truly 
wise man. Only a fool is content 
to be ignorant and separated from 
the loving Father and his pur- 
poses. 


Jos 28: 20-28 


This hymn shows that man 
needs God to find wisdom. It be- 
gins by declaring that man cannot 
achieve wisdom by himself. The 
source and fount of all wisdom is 
found in God, not in man. God 
will give it as a gift; man can re- 
ceive it. Thus both man’s search 
and God’s gift are involved in the 
“finding” of wisdom. 

As the poet has pointed out in 
verses 12-19, wisdom cannot be 
purchased for gold, silver, onyx, 
sapphire, coral, crystal, pearls, or 
topaz. As physical things cannot 
atone for the sins of the soul, so 
physical things cannot purchase 
the jewels of the spirit. There are 
some things money cannot pur- 
chase. Second Isaiah sings: 


Ho, every one who thirsts, 
come to the waters; 
and he who has no money, 
come, buy and eat! 
Come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without 
price (55:1). 


Verses 21-22. Wisdom “is hid 
from the eyes of all living” precise- 
ly because it is not physical but 
an inner matter of the spirit. The 
eagle, with piercing (almost tele- 








scopic) eyes, cannot see wisdom— 
for it is invisible, a part of the un- 
seen, yet real. 

Abaddon and Death, deities of 
the underworld, admit that they 
do not have the last word. They 
have heard rumors of where it 
may be found. The sources of wis- 
dom are found not in death but in 
the beginning of things and in the 
ultimate purposer who planned 
them. 

Verses 23-27. God, who created 
all things, is also the one who un- 
derstands. He “sees everything” 
—both visible and invisible. He 
sees what man cannot see, for he 
sees not only the living but (our 
creeds would add) the angels and 
the archangels—he sees the spirits 
of those he has formed. 

The supreme Spirit, God, pos- 
sesses wisdom. By the use of it he 
formed the earth, weighed the 
winds, measured out the waters, 
formed the path for lightning and 
thunder. God’s world is ordered 
by his wisdom. We call it “natural 
causation,” but the writer of Job 
knew it to be more than natural 
—our natural order is ordered by 
the supernatural... 

Verse 28. Job, physically 
covered with boils, wants more 
than physical healing. He is 
searching for the “balm of Gilead” 
that will heal a sin-sick and trou- 
bled soul. He wants more than 
intellectual understanding of the 
problem of evil. He wants fellow- 
ship with God. “Behold, the fear 
of the Lord, that is wisdom.” 
To paraphrase: “Behold, fellow- 
ship with God, that is true wis- 
dom.” 

Job’s greatest needs, even be- 
yond physical healing, were for 
those things that only the knowl- 
edge of the presence of God can 
give—forgiveness, hope, vision, 
and certainty of the love of God. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


For the remainder of April, 
May, and June you will be teach- 
ing a series of lessons on the gen- 
eral theme, “Biblical Wisdom and 
Ethical Problems.” The lessons 
for these three months will be 
based chiefly upon appropriate 
passages from the books of Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and James. 
Your over-all objective in teach- 
ing these lessons will be to intro- 
duce the wisdom literature of the 
Bible as a valuable resource for 
practical help in solving some of 
life’s problems. After considering 
the source of true wisdom, the 
lessons go on to deal with such 
subjects as reaction to suffering, 
purity of motive and act, disci- 
pline and diligence, integrity of 
speech, and temperate living. 

Today’s lesson is the first of five 
in a unit entitled “God, the Source 
of True Wisdom.” This first lesson 
deals specifically with the topic, 
“The Source of True Wisdom.” 
Subsequent lessons in the unit 
will treat this theme in relation 
to suffering and to purity of mo- 
tive and act. 

In your preparation for teach- 
ing, you will want to become fa- 
miliar with treatments of the les- 
son in Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, Epworth Notes, and 
The International Lesson Annual, 
1961. You will also want to study 
carefully the meaning of the bibli- 
cal passages, especially Proverbs 
1:2-7 and Job 28:20-28. The ex- 
planation of these passages in the 
section preceding this treatment 
of the lesson will be very helpful 
to you in this connection. Also 
consult the commentary on these 
passages in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volumes 4 and 3, and in The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary. 

Other resources are listed on 
page 46. Approved audio-visuals 
are suggested in the current Fore- 
cast (available free from any 
Cokesbury store). 

Before you construct an outline 
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or build your teaching plan, it 
will be helpful to you if you will 
decide just what you would like 
to accomplish through your teach- 
ing of this lesson. Your purpose 
may be to help the members of the 
class to realize more fully that 
God is the source of true wisdom. 

You will want to formulate 
your own outline upon which to 
build your teaching plan. The 
following is suggested as one way 
of doing it. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. The wisdom literature of the 
Old Testament 
II. The nature of true wisdom 
III. “True wisdom is with rever- 
ence crowned” 
IV. The getting of wisdom 


To BEGIN 


You will probably want to take 
a few minutes to introduce the 
series of units for April, May, and 
June. In particular you will want 
to introduce the first unit in the 
series and point out how the lesson 
for today fits into it. A good way 
to start off today’s lesson would 
be to point out the extent to which 
man seeks wisdom. The huge 
numbers of people involved and 
the huge sums of money spent in 
educational enterprises of one sort 
or another are examples of man’s 
search for wisdom. 

In addition to the educational 
system itself, point out the extent 
to which instruction and research 
are involved in business and in- 
dustry, in radio and television, in 
publications, in the professions, in 
our national defense program, in 
the churches, and in other phases 
of our society. From the cradle to 
the grave, the getting of wisdom, 
in one way or another, is a prin- 
cipal endeavor. 

Having made your case for the 
vastness of our endeavor to attain 
wisdom, you can make the transi- 
tion to the first major topic in 
your teaching plan by noting that 
in spite of our massive efforts in 
behalf of education, there is a 
widespread uneasiness about our 
results. On every hand persons are 


criticizing our educational efforts. 
Some critics are crackpot and 
irresponsible, but others are 
competent and reliable. Their 
common testimony is to the effect 
that something important is lack- 
ing. In the feverishness of our 
educational activity there appears 
to be no unifying principle. You 
might then suggest that the wis- 
dom literature of the Old Testa- 
ment provides the clue to our 
deficiency. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The wisdom literature of the 
Old Testament 


Point out that the books of 
Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes 
belong to a distinct type of Old 
Testament writing known as wis- 
dom literature. Good discussions 
of this are contained in Pherigo’s 
treatment of the lesson in Adult 
Student and in “Exploring the 
Bible Text” by Rhoda C. Edmes- 
ton in The International Lesson 
Annual, 1961, pages 129-31. By 
and large these biblical books 
contain practical suggestions for 
dealing with everyday problems. 

The prophetic books, as we have 
noted in previous studies (July, 
1960), were also directed toward 
everyday problems. There is a 
difference, however. The message 
of the prophets is based on direct 
revelation from God, “Thus saith 
the Lord.” The message contained 
in the wisdom literature has more 
of the rational and philosophical 
approach in it. Yet it should be 
noted that the approach of the 
writers of the wisdom literature 
is not a purely philosophical one 
in the sense of the Greek philoso- 
phers. For one thing it is more 
practical; for another it is firmly 
rooted in religious convictions to 
which the writers are already 
committed. The passages which 
provide the biblical background 
for today’s lesson constitute a 
brief for this distinctive, Old Tes- 
tament concept of wisdom. 


II. The nature of true wisdom 


You are ready now to deal with 
the question, What is true wis- 
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The closer we get to God’s revelation in Christ, the 


more we share his perspective, the wiser we become. 


dom? Pherigo (Adult Student) 
points out that wisdom is a word 
used with ease and familiarity but 
that it means different things to 
different people. You may want 
to let the members of the class 
express themselves on what the 
term means to them. In trying to 
bring together some of the various 
ideas into a constructive view, you 
will find suggestions by Palmer 
(Wesley Quarterly) and Pherigo 
very helpful. 

Palmer cites the following as 
“marks of an educated man” or 
man of wisdom: a civilized mind, 
a disciplined will, a brotherly 
heart, and love of the highest. See 
what he has to say about each of 
these, and note how much broader 
his concept is of an educated man 
than the one we so often have. 
“At its best,” says Palmer, “edu- 
cation encourages and directs us 
in the greatest adventure of the 
human spirit—the redemptive re- 
sponse of mind and heart to God.” 

Pherigo suggests that “wisdom” 
is best thought of as something 
like understanding. It is not the 
accumulation of knowledge in the 
factual sense but an awareness of 
the meaning of facts and how they 
are related to one another. Wis- 
dom is not to be equated with a 
high native intelligence. It implies 
“common sense,” but it is much 
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more than that. Pherigo says that 
wisdom is common sense raised to 
a new level, a level of genuine 
understanding. But even this falls 
short of the deeper meaning of 
wisdom which is to be found when 
we go beyond the resources of 
man to the infinitely greater re- 
sources of God. 


Ill. “True wisdom is with rever- 
ence crowned” 


We are led to inquire further 
into the source of true wisdom. 
“The fear of the Lorp is the begin- 
ning of knowledge,” says Proverbs 
1:7. Perhaps some such rendering 
as “Reverence for God is the 
foundation of true wisdom” will 
give us a better indication of what 
the writer had in mind. Note that 
a similar thought is expressed in 
Job 28: 28, “Behold, the fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom.” This is 
the basic sentiment underlying 
all of the wisdom literature of the 
Old Testament. 

Job 28:20-28 is a discussion of 
the question: “Whence then 
comes wisdom?” The _ earlier 
verses of the chapter (28:1-11) 
pay tribute to the stupendous 
achievements of man, especially 
in a technological sense. He has 
discovered silver, gold, iron, and 
copper and fashioned them to 
meet his material needs. Nothing 


in the realm of the material is im- 
possible to him, but he is doomed 
to failure in his efforts to attain 
true wisdom by his own efforts. 


Where shall wisdom be found? 
And where is the place of 
understanding? (28:12.) 


It is not hidden in the earth or in 
the seas that men may dig for it. 
It cannot be brought at any price 
(28:12-19). Then where is it to 
be found? The poet concludes 
that God alone is the source of 
true wisdom. 

Pherigo (Adult Student) asks 
why God is the source. He reasons 
that wisdom’s source in God is 
found in the role of God as creator 
and sustainer of the universe. 
Only he who made it and who 
continues to be active in it and 
control it really understands it 
perfectly. Therefore, reverence 
for God is the foundation of true 
wisdom. 

You might stop here to consider 
some of the implications of this 
thought for our time. Rolland W. 
Schloerb, in his exposition of 
Proverbs 1:7, has several good 
suggestions that you might like to 
use. Reverence for God, he says, 
includes “an awed regard for the 
power of God and a sober recogni- 
tion of the consequences of trying 
to violate the laws which he has 
ordained.” 1 Under the impact of 
such a regard, man remains con- 
scious of his own creaturehood. 
He realizes that he does not “know 
it all,” that he does not “have all 
the answers.” Man recognizes that 
he is dependent upon one greater 
than himself, and the very founda- 
tion of wisdom is the recognition 
of this fact. 

Reverence for God gives the 
highest goals to man’s use of his 
mind. His thought must not be 
used merely to attain or justify 
his own selfish ends but must be 
employed in the understanding 
and doing of the will of God. 

In a fine but little known hymn, 
“The Lord Our God Alone Is 
Strong,” the view that reverence 
for God is the foundation of true 
wisdom is beautifully expressed: 


1 The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 4; Ab- 
ingdon Press; pages 784-85. 
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And let those learn, who here 

shall meet, 

True wisdom is with reverence 
crowned, 

And science walks with humble 
feet 

To seek the God that faith hath 
found.? 


IV. The getting of wisdom 


Throughout the Book of Prov- 
erbs the writer urges man to “get 
wisdom.” Here you may want to 
cite such passages as Proverbs 
4:5-7; 16:16; and 19:8. You will 
want, therefore, to discuss the 
question, How does man get the 
wisdom that comes from God? 

First of all, make the point that 
much depends upon what man 
himself does. True wisdom comes 
only to those who make a deter- 
mined effort on their own part to 
obtain it. It will not come to one 
who is scornful of it or indifferent 
to its pursuit. It will require study 
and experience on a wide scale. 
Make it clear that there is no sub- 
stitute, not even piety, for an open 
mind, a rational analysis of facts, 
clear thinking, and honest conclu- 
sions based on reason. 

You will want to stress, how- 
ever, that this is not all there is to 
it nor even the major part of 
it. To stop here is to be bogged 
down in the mire of humanism 
that blinds us to the higher spirit- 
ual dimensions of our Christian 
faith. To man’s reaching up for 
true wisdom must be added God’s 
reaching down. True wisdom 
comes in man’s grasp of God’s 
revelation. Only those who are 
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Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationship. 


“T can cut tunnels through 
mountains, I can move mountains 
of dirt and stone to make a super- 
highway, but I can’t make my 
own children do what I want,” 
said the engineer who sat talking 





mentally and spiritually prepared 
for it are capable of receiving this 
revelation. The closer we get to 
God, the more we understand his 
perspective on things. This makes 
us wiser. (Pherigo, Adult Stu- 
dent.) The man who stands close 
to God is therefore “wise beyond 
the limits of human wisdom.” 
True wisdom is compounded of 
both faith and reason. 

One further question needs to 
be asked here. How do we account 
for the fact that many who con- 
scientiously, reverently, and faith- 
fully pursue wisdom never attain 
it or, at the most, attain it in such 
small measure. Pherigo suggests 
that we go to Paul for an answer. 
In 1 Corinthians 12:4-11 Paul 
writes, “Now there are varieties 
of gifts, but the same Spirit; .. . 
To each is given the manifestation 
of the Spirit for the common 
good.” The first gift mentioned in 
a long list is that of wisdom. 
Apparently Paul regarded the 
capacity for wisdom as a native 
endowment, a “gift of the Spirit,” 
bestowed upon some but withheld 
from others by God in accordance 
with the common good. To these 
others, however, he may give 
something that is just as essential 
to the welfare of the Christian 
community as wisdom. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


You may stimulate thinking by 
having the class members divide 
into buzz groups and discuss the 
questions: What is being done in 
our country today in an effort to 
help man gain wisdom? How 
would you evaluate these efforts? 
What are the strong points? What 
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are the weaknesses? Then call the 
group together again and let the 
class as a whole discuss these 
questions. 

Continue by saying that one 
weakness in our mammoth en- 
deavor to attain wisdom is the 
lack of a sufficient unifying prin- 
ciple. Then suggest that the wis- 
dom literature of the Old Testa- 
ment provides the clue to our de- 
ficiency and proceed with the les- 
son. Let the members of the class 
participate at other points where 
there are questions that might 
stimulate them to think and speak 
out. 


In CLOSING 


In closing the lesson you might 
summarize by calling attention to 
main ideas you have tried to de- 
velop. Man wants wisdom, and 
he engages in many activities in 
its pursuit. In all of this activity, 
however, something appears to be 
lacking. That something is a uni- 
fying principle that gives real 
meaning and significance to our 
pursuit. The writer of the Book of 
Proverbs put his finger on the 
matter when he pointed to God as 
the source of true wisdom. If we 
would get wisdom, then, we must 
do two things: (1) We must seek 
it with all our human efforts, and 
(2) we must draw close to God 
SO we are prepared to receive the 
truth which he reveals to us. 

Announce that for next Sunday 
we shall seek to discover the way 
of true wisdom in understanding 
why the righteous suffer. Urge 
the members of the class to read 
the Scripture material, especially 
Job 2:3-6; 19: 13-21. 





with me about his own feelings. 
Here was a man of intelligence, 
skill, and discipline who had not 
learned some simple truths of 
life. People, especially little chil- 
dren, cannot be treated as if they 
were dirt and you were a bull- 
dozer. 

A minister was speaking. He 
was before a committee register- 
ing a complaint. He was saying 


that he was never treated prop- 
erly. He had good education, a 
good mind, and should have had 
a good ministry, but something 
was always going wrong. “I have 
never stayed in any place more 
than two years and most places 
only one. I never get a break.” 

The people said, “He is bull- 
headed. He tries to run every- 
thing. He won’t listen to anyone.” 
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He knew books, but he did not 
have the higher wisdom that 
knows and values persons. 

“T don’t know what I am going 
to do,” a woman told me. “My 
husband won’t listen. He says I 
am always nagging, but he just 
never does anything right. I have 
the children and the house. When 
he comes home, all he wants to 
do is loaf. But now he doesn’t 
even come home. What can I do?” 

Understanding is the way to co- 
operative action, and a bitter 
harangue seldom wins its point. 

In his own eyes each of these 
persons suffered abuse. Each 
thought he had been discrimi- 
nated against. Each was quite sure 
that he was largely in the right 
in what he said and did. While 
they might have done right things, 
they did them with wrong atti- 
tudes, and persons respond to at- 
titudes more readily than they 
respond to acts themselves. 

Some engineers have wonderful 
times with their children. Most 
ministers find rich rewards in 
serving their parishes. Most 
housewives make homes for their 
husbands where shared tasks are 
true re-creation. 

But if certain important types 
of wisdom are lacking, the best 
intentions may go awry. Jesus 
pointed out the important truth 
that faith and hope and love open 
doorways into richer living. “Let 
the children come to me, and do 
not hinder them” (Luke 18:16). 
“If any one forces you to go one 
mile, go with him two miles” 

{Matthew 5:41). 

Jesus added a new dimension 
in the golden rule. He pointed 
out the way of love and good will 
that is always willing to do more 
than is expected so that a back- 
log of right feeling is built into 
life. One does not drive a hard 
bargain with love. Love freely 
gives because it is not seeking 
for itself. When God as love is 
brought into the daily process 
of living, understanding melts the 
blocks of bitterness. Children, 
families, and people in general 
respond when they are treated 
as valued creatures with the mark 
of the Creator upon them. This 
is the beginning of wisdom. 
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APRIL 16: 


When the Righteous Suffer 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED Y HORACE R. WEAVER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Job 1 and 2; 19:13-26; 
James 1:12-15. This treatment 
deals with the portions printed in 
the students’ periodicals. 


Jos 2:3-6 


Verse 3. The scene opens with 
a picture of the heavenly court. 
The “sons of God” and “Satan” 
are meeting before the royal 
throne of God. The scene is sim- 
ilar to that of the King of Siam, 
in The King and I, when he 
calls all his children before him 
to talk to them. 

The “sons of God” are not men 
but divine beings. We read of 
these nonhuman beings in Gene- 
sis 6:1-4. There they fell in love 
with the daughters of men. Their 
offspring were giants. This is part 
of the cause for the great flood 
in Noah’s time (Genesis 6: 5-7). 

In the Book of Job, the “sons 
of God” are good and are con- 
trasted with “Satan.” Satan is not 
called a devil, nor does he hold 
the characteristics of the devil of 
later centuries. He is a sort of 
lawyer and advocate and repre- 
sents the “King’s opposition.” 

God asks Satan if he has con- 
sidered his good servant, Job. Job 
is not a Hebrew. He is a south- 
erner—coming from Edom. Edom 
had a reputation for its wise men. 
Solomon’s wisdom was amplified 
by being contrasted with the tra- 
ditionally wise men of Edom. 
“Solomon’s wisdom surpassed the 
wisdom of all the people of the 
east [Arabia], and all the wisdom 
of Egypt” (1 Kings 4:30-31). 
(Edom was a part of Arabia.) 

God asks Satan if he has ob- 
served the very wise man, Job. 
For Job was not only wise but 
deeply loyal to God: “a blameless 
and upright man, who fears God 
and turns away from evil.” Job’s 


loyalty persisted, in spite of the 
fact that God had permitted 
several disasters to fall upon him. 
He had lost his property, servants, 
sheep, camels, seven sons, and 
three daughters. Even so, “He 
still holds fast his integrity.” 

Verses 4-6. Satan sarcastically 
replies to God: “Skin for skin”— 
hide for hide! Satan states that 
Job is still loyal because he is a 
trader. A man will be good, 
obedient, and loyal to God as long 
as his God does not touch his life. 
“You give me health; I'll sing 
your praises.” Religion, Satan in- 
timates, is only a bargain counter 
for exchanging goods. 

This is the key problem of the 
Book of Job—not primarily, Why 
do the good suffer? but, What is 
the root of genuine piety? Satan 
doubts if there is a really loyal 
man for God’s sake. Satan thinks 
Job is loyal for his own personal 
sake—namely, his health. 

Men of ancient times thought 
that all health and disease came 
from God. So Satan suggests that 
God “touch his bone and his flesh, 
and he will curse thee to thy 
face.” God gave his permission, 
and Satan afflicted Job with a 
great sickness. 


Jos 19:13-21 


Job replies to Bildad’s speech 
insinuating that he (Job) does 
not know God. It is precisely be- 
cause he has known God and 
trusted and hoped in him that 
Job can speak with such famili- 
arity with Deity. 

Job does not believe that God 
has brought sickness as a punish- 
ment for sin. He denies this theo- 
logical explanation of evil. None- 
theless his community believes it. 
They think he has sinned and is 
under God’s curse. Therefore, 
even his friends forsake him. 
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The author paints a picture of 
great loneliness: “My brethren” 
(that is, “men of my covenant,” 
not brothers in the strict sense), 
“my kinsfolk and my close friends 
have failed me.” His guests, serv- 
ants, wife, and even young chil- 
dren forsake him. His ostracism is 
climaxed by the alienation of his 





PREPARING TO TEACH 


The next three lessons in our 
study of “God, the Source of True 
Wisdom” should be taught as 
three installments of a unit. In 
them you will be endeavoring to 
help the members of the class ap- 
ply true wisdom in their under- 
standing of the problem of 
suffering. All the lessons are based 
on passages from the Book of Job. 
In the lesson for today you will 
be trying to pinpoint the real 
problem by discussing the trou- 
blesome question, Why do the 
righteous suffer? 

In the lesson for next Sunday 
you will be dealing with some in- 
adequate answers based on human 
wisdom. A week later you will 
want to conclude that the final 
answer to the problem lies within 
the wisdom of God and that trust 
in God enables us to achieve noble 
living in the midst of our difficul- 
ties. 

These lessons can be of real help 
to your class, for everyone faces 
the problem of suffering sooner 
or later. You probably know of 
suffering among your class mem- 
bers or their families which seems 
undeserved and without purpose. 
Here is your opportunity to help 
these persons honestly face their 
questionings and find comfort and 
courage. 

Treatments of the lesson in 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, 
Epworth Notes, and The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, 1961, will 
provide many suggestions that 
will be of help to you in construct- 
ing your own teaching outline and 
plan. For help in understanding 
the biblical background read, in 
the Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible, Job 1 and 2; 19:13-26; 





intimate friends whom he has 
loved. 

A theology that turns bosom 
friends into enemies is not worth 
much. Through it all, Job was a 
good and godly man, but the 
theology of his friends built be- 
tween them and him a barrier. 
Such a theology mars the char- 
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James 1:12-15. Job 2:3-6 and 19: 
13-21 are printed in the students’ 
materials. Then consult interpre- 
tations of these passages in the 
biblical explanations just preced- 
ing this treatment of the lesson, 
in the other periodicals, and in 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 3, 
or in The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary. 


LEsson OUTLINE 


I. Job’s plight 
II. Twofold aspect of the prob- 
lem 
II. The glory of man 
IV. Suffering inflicted by nature 
V. Why do the righteous suffer? 


To BEGIN 


A good way to begin is to point 
out that there is much good and 
much evil in the world. You can 
take almost any issue of a news- 
paper and illustrate this proposi- 
tion from current events. Or you 
may call to mind things that have 
happened in your community re- 
cently. Another approach would 
be to create hypothetical, though 
true to life, incidents. Try to make 
your illustrations of evil as varied 
as possible to include social evils 
such as wars and poverty, natural 
evils such as hurricanes and tor- 
nadoes, physical evils such as 
disease and death, and accidental 
evils such as those that happen 
on the highways or in our facto- 
ries. 

Observe that while we almost 
invariably take the good for 
granted, evil gives us a tremen- 
dous jolt. It always brings suffer- 
ing, and suffering is a problem 
as old as mankind. Then note 
that the Book of Job, one of the 
books of wisdom literature of the 





acter of God, for one of his major 
purposes is to keep men in vital 
relationship with one another. 
A theology that sours the milk 
of human compassion and makes 
religious bigots of its holders is 
by that fact inadequate. Job’s 
theology was more adequate: He 
loved regardless of calamity. 


Old Testament, has the problem 
of suffering as its theme. Point 
out that today’s lesson is con- 
cerned principally with an analy- 
sis of the problem; next Sunday’s 
lesson will center around solutions 
proposed on the basis of human 
wisdom and understanding; and 
the final lesson of the series will 
deal with resources beyond our 
human understanding. 


How To PRocEED 
I. Job’s plight 

You will be in a position to pro- 
ceed now with an account of Job’s 
plight as summarized in the pas- 
sages that provide the biblical 
background for today’s lesson, Job 
1 and 2; and 19:13-26. Tell the 
story in your own words. Good il- 
lustrations of how this can be done 
are contained in Pherigo’s treat- 
ment of the lesson in Adult Stu- 
dent and in Palmer’s treatment in 
Wesley Quarterly. 

In your telling of the story you 
will want to stress the supreme 
loneliness and desperation of Job 
depicted in 19: 13-24. His brooding 
over it almost crushes him; his 
friends slam the door of pity in his 
face because they are afraid to 
give help to one to whom God has 
given none; his longing for justi- 
fication before man and God is 
frustrated. Then, in a momentary 
outburst of triumphant faith (19: 
25-26), he declares his ultimate 
reliance upon God. 


II. Twofold aspect of the problem 


Point out here that the problem 
of suffering has a twofold aspect. 
To the technician or the physician 
it is a problem to be solved: What 
can be done to eliminate, reduce, 
or alleviate suffering? To the 
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philosopher or the theologian it 
is a problem to be understood: 
Why do people suffer? Where 
does suffering fit into one’s phil- 
osophy of life or religious faith? 
You will want to show that both 
aspects of the problem are of vital 
concern to Christians. Christ 
recognized that pain, disease, in- 
justice, and evil are a part of life’s 
make-up; and he did all he could 
to cope with them. Wherever he 
could, he sought to restore men to 
health, sanity, and moral good- 
ness. While he gave no explicit 
explanation of the existence of 
pain and suffering in the world, 
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of his crowning glory set up the 
conditions for suffering. His free- 
dom makes it possible for him to 
inflict harm upon himself and 
upon others, and his sensitiveness 
makes it possible for him to ex- 
perience pain and anguish. 

Of the instances of suffering 
cited in the beginning, how many 
can be traced to man’s misuse of 
his freedom so as to bring pain 
to himself or to others? To what 
extent does man’s selfishness, 
maliciousness, or ignorance re- 
sult in war, poverty, disease, ac- 
cidental death on the highway, 
crime, broken homes, insanity and 
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“Job and His Friends” _ -- 


he did imply that they are prod- 
ucts of self-love on the one hand 
and of a power of evil operating 
in the world on the other. 

Point out that we are vitally 
concerned with what engineers, 
physicians, statesmen, educators, 
social workers, and others do to 
relieve the incidence of suffering 
and to that extent solve the prob- 
lem. Our main purpose in this 
series of lessons, however, is to 
understand the problem and fit 
suffering into our religious faith. 
Specifically, if God is a good God 
and a powerful God, why is there 
so much suffering in the world? 


Ill. The glory of man 


You can observe here that two 
attributes of man that are a part 
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feeble-mindedness? Let the mem- 
bers of the class discuss these 
matters. 

Read what Pherigo (Adult Stu- 
dent) has to say about man-made 
suffering and our human responsi- 
bility. Do you agree with him that 
man-made suffering does not 
raise a severe problem of under- 
standing? Is it undeserved suffer- 
ing that is not due to some cause 
within human society that per- 
plexes us and raises questions 
about God’s ways of dealing with 
us? 

Man’s sensitivity, which makes 
it possible for him to enjoy the 
greatest satisfactions of life—love, 
art, music, worship, and the like 
—also makes his suffering the 
more critical. He experiences his 








deepest hurts on levels that are 
unknown to animals and little 
known to primitive people—the 
emotional, the aesthetic, the men- 
tal, and the spiritual. He also 
experiences physical pain with a 
depth of meaning unknown to 
lower levels of life. Job, for ex- 
ample (19:13-19), experienced a 
desperate loneliness that came as 
a direct result of his physical in- 
firmities, and it was this that came 
closest to breaking him. It should 
be noted, too, that only the sensi- 
tive soul can raise questions as 
to the ultimate meaning of suffer- 
ing. 

In concluding this section, you 
will want to consider the merits 
of man created as a free and sen- 
sitive being over against the only 
other alternative: man created as 
a completely controlled and in- 
sensitive creature. 


IV. Suffering inflicted by nature 


Much of man’s suffering is due 
to his own self-love, maliciousness, 
or folly. But not all of it can be 
charged against him. What about 
the suffering inflicted by torna- 
does, hurricanes, and the like? 
What about death, the necessary 
end that comes to all, irrespective 
of how it comes? 

Again, some help may be gained 
from a consideration of alterna- 
tives. Ours is a world that per- 
forms in accordance with the 
orderliness of natural laws. Some- 
times these laws operate to our 
detriment when we get in the way 
of them. But consider the alterna- 
tive—a world in which things 
happened purely by chance and 
caprice. Such a world would be 
chaos. 


V. Why do the righteous suffer? 


The problem of understanding 
how suffering fits into God's 
scheme of things boils down to a 
question as to why the righteous, 
those who have done nothing to 
cause suffering or bring on 
punishment, must suffer. We can 
understand how they may become 
innocent victims of man’s inhu- 
manity to man or the orderliness 
of nature, but the moral aspect 
of the problem still haunts us. 
How can this be reconciled with 
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the goodness and power of God? 
Must we conclude, as many have 
done, that he is limited either in 
his goodness or his power, or is 
there a better way? We shall con- 
tinue to deal with this problem 
in the next lesson. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


In addition to the places where 
members of the class can be in- 
volved in the discussion of various 
questions raised throughout the 
lesson, you may want to involve 
them more completely in the very 
beginning. Bring to class with you 
the front pages and news sections 
of several recent issues of news- 
papers. After pointing out that 
there is much good and much evil 
in the world, divide the class into 
small groups of five or six persons 
and give each group some of the 
newspapers. Ask some groups to 
pick out the best illustrations they 
can find of the genuine goodness 
in the world. Let other groups 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


A school building in a mid- 
western city burned down, and 
many children died in the fire. 
Persons tried to comfort the griev- 
ing parents by saying, “It was 
the will of God.” Would anyone 
call God a murderer? We would 
quickly put an arsonist in jail for 
his crimes. But here were persons 
telling their friends that such mis- 
fortune is God’s will. If that is 
true, God is either very bad or 
very weak. Neither can be true. 

There must be a better answer 
to the problems of suffering. The 
cry “Why? Why?” is heard in 
many ways. But the parable of the 
lost sheep makes it clear that it 
is not the will of God that one of 
his little ones should suffer. But 
if it is not God’s will, how then 
can we explain it? 

A mother of three small chil- 
dren was dying of cancer of the 
lung. As I tried to minister to her, 






find evidences of the evil and 
degradation in the world. Let 
them draw on their own experi- 
ences as well as those in the news- 
papers. 

After allowing about five min- 
utes or so in the groups, have the 
members of groups report their 
findings to the class as a whole. 
After a variety of illustrations has 
been presented, go on with your 
observation that while we almost 
invariably take the good for 
granted, evil gives us a tremen- 
dous jolt because it always brings 
suffering and suffering is a prob- 
lem as old as mankind. Then go 
on with the lesson. 


In CLOSING 


In closing you may summarize 
somewhat as follows: There is 
much good and evil in the world. 
While the good is taken for 
granted, the evil raises for us the 
problem of suffering. This prob- 
lem has two aspects: What can 
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she said, “Why has God done this 
to me?” Even as she talked the 
pile of cigarette stubs was deep 
in the ash tray by her bed. What 
right do persons have to blame 
God for what they have done? 
Can a man dodge his responsi- 
bility? 

When a person suffers as a clear 
result of his own careless, igno- 
rant, or willful action, we are able 
to see a clear relation between 
the fault of the individual and the 
effect that follows. 

It is not so clear when the inno- 
cent suffer for the guilty, but it is 
just as clear that the social igno- 
rance, carelessness, and sinfulness 
of mankind cause the innocent to 
suffer; and this violates the ulti- 
mate will of God. God makes the 
laws of the universe, and they are 
dependable. When they are used 
wisely and well, the effect can be 
predicted. When they are used 
unwisely, the effects are just as 
sure. 

The suffering of the innocent is 
surely not the will or purpose of 
God. God is good. But the depend- 








be done to eliminate and to al- 
leviate suffering? Why do people 
suffer? It is the latter aspect of 
the problem with which we are 
principally concerned as we en- 
deavor to understand how suffer- 
ing fits into God’s plan. 

We can explain some kinds of 
suffering as being essentially man- 
made and hence to some degree 
deserved or the result of the op- 
eration of natural law. But the 
problem becomes most crucial 
when the righteous suffer. How 
can we reconcile suffering with 
the goodness and power of God? 
Must we conclude, as many have, 
that God is limited either in his 
goodness or in his power or is 
there a better way? This we shall 
consider as we study our next two 
lessons. 

Remind the members of the 
class to prepare for next Sunday 
by studying the passages that pro- 
vide the biblical background: Job 
4:1-9; 8:1-10; 11; 21; 37:14-24. 


ability of his universe, which is 
one of the marks of his goodness, 
can be abused. War as an expres- 
sion of man’s inhumanity to man 
causes the innocent to suffer. A 
drunken driver who runs over a 
child causes the innocent to suf- 
fer. Persons who in ignorance 
build homes over an earthquake 
fault may cause the innocent to 
suffer. But in each instance it is 
the frailty, the finiteness of man, 
that is the cause; and natural law 
produces the effect. God’s will is 
violated when the innocent suffer. 

But one part of the answer is 
not so easy. For we are never 
quite as innocent as we like to 
think we are. We all have a share 
in creating the social attitudes and 
atmosphere that cause and en- 
courage carelessness, sinfulness, 
and ignorance on the part of in- 
dividuals and groups. When the 
innocent suffer, we must look 
upon ourselves to see what share 
of the guilt we must bear. But 
we should never try to put the 
blame on God for the things man 
is responsible for. 
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APRIL 23: 


When Human Wisdom Fails 


(World Service Sunday *) 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED v HORACE R. WEAVER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Job 4:1-9; 8:1-10; 11; 
21; 37:14-24. This treatment deals 
with the portion printed in the 
students’ periodicals. 


Jos 21:19-34 


Verse 19. Job was bitterly at- 
tacking his so-called friends. Each 
had presented his argument con- 
cerning the cause of Job’s sick- 
ness. His friends’ names were 
Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar. 

Eliphaz was a_ resident of 
Teman, a great city in Edom, a 
land noted for its wisdom. He was 
the first of the three friends to 
speak, presumably being the 
eldest and perhaps the most 
learned. He began with tact and 
caution: “If one ventures a word 
with you, will you be offended?” 
(4:2). After congratulating Job 
for the tremendous influence of 
his life in former days, he said: 


As I have seen, those who plow 
iniquity 
and sow trouble reap the same 
(4:8). 


Eliphaz experienced empathy 
with Job, but Bildad (which may 
mean “God’s darling”) blurted 
out, in effect, “Your children died 
because they sinned” (8:4). 
“God’s darling” cut deep with his 
spiritual scalpel. Bildad was 
angered because Job would not 
accept traditional doctrines. 

Whereas Bildad lived with 
Aramaean nomads, who migrated 
in the southeastern part of Pal- 
estine, Zophar lived in Naamah, 
in northwestern Arabia. Zophar 
considered Job a heretic, a bab- 
bler. Zophar told Job that no man, 
including Job, could know the 


* Send your World Service offering to your 
eonference treasurer promptly. 
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deep things of God (11:7). Zophar 
pretended humble agnosticism, 
but then he assumed that he him- 
self knew God’s ways. He said Job 
should repent of his sins, for this 
was the cause of his pain. 

Job thought that his friends’ 
opinions, if true, would mar the 
character of God. God is too great 
to be that kind of deity. 

Job had argued that scoundrels 
often do get away with murder. 
God prospers their businesses and 
families. But his friends had re- 
plied that God would punish their 
children instead of the father. Job 
argued that since the wicked 
prosper and punishment comes 
only to their sons, the wicked 
really go scot-free. For they cer- 
tainly don’t care what happens 
after they are dead. 

This is the very problem Ezekiel 
faced. Deuteronomy (621 B.c.) 
had declared that the father’s sins 
were visited upon the children to 
the third and fourth generations 
of those who did evil. Ezekiel de- 
clared categorically that this doc- 
trine was false. 

Ezekiel (chapter 18) stated 
that a man is saved by his own 
faith, not by his father’s; that a 
man is punished for his own sin, 
not for his father’s or for his son’s. 
Salvation is not a matter of book- 
keeping but of the state of one’s 
soul. 

A proverb current in Ezekiel’s 
day probably came from belief in 
the doctrines of retribution as 
noted in Deuteronomy. This prov- 
erb ran: “The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge” (18:2). 
Ezekiel denied such a relationship. 

The writer of Job has here up- 
held the same position. God is not 
so unjust as to have the innocent 


suffer for the guilty. 


Verse 22. Job may have turned 
to the pretender of humble agnos- 
ticism, Zophar, who thought he 
knew God’s mind, and asked: 
“Will any teach God knowledge?” 
Does any man think he can raise 
God’s moral level higher than it 
is? Does God need to attend Sun- 
day school to learn ethics? 

Verses 23-26. The end of all 
men is the same: death, whether 
in prosperity or in bitterness of 
soul. Job pointed out the injustice 
of their common destiny. If only 
the Edomite sage could have 
known of Christ! Through him 
Paul learned that “the wages of 
sin is death” but that God gives 
eternal life to the faithful (Ro- 
mans 6:23). The end of saint and 
sinner is not the same. 

Verses 27-31. The three friends 
had argued that the wicked die 
and nobody ever remembers a 
thing about them. They leave this 
world without a trace of their 
having been here. 

But Job told them they were 
unrealistic. Their memories re- 
main, and the stories of their vices 
are kept alive by world travelers. 

Verses 32-34. Job pointed out 
that the wicked have money 
enough to have their graves pro- 
tected after their death. Indeed, 
notorious criminals are given 
beautiful funerals and are buried 
in lovely burial plots: “The clods 
of the valley are sweet to him.” 

Job urged his friends to be 
honest. It is not true that crim- 
inals always come to a terrible 
end or that righteous men always 
have a wonderful old age. Such 
arguments seemed to him to be 
“empty nothings.” Job called for 
honesty in theology. Only so can 
we honor God. Indeed, only so can 
we discover his true nature and 
his will for our lives. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


In today’s lesson you will be 
considering some solutions to the 
problem of undeserved suffering 
as proposed within the framework 
of human wisdom. You will want 
to note that the failure of such 
proposals is due to the limited 
ideas of God that underlie them 
and that we must look to God for 
help. 

Read the Scripture passages 
that provide the biblical back- 
ground for the lesson—Job 4:1-9; 
8:1-10; 11; 21; 37:14-24. These 
passages contain accounts of the 
feeble efforts of Job’s three 
friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and 
Zophar, to comfort him and ex- 
plain the cause of his plight (Job 
4:1-9; 8:1-10; and 11); of Job’s 
rejection of his friends’ counsel 
and refutation of their arguments 
(chapter 21); and of the speech 
of a rather presumptuous young 
man named Elihu who admon- 
ished Job to acknowledge with 
humility the divinity and majesty 
of God (37:14-24). 

Observe that Job’s rejection and 
refutation is our print passage 
(21:19-34). This should give a 
clue to the main emphasis in this 
lesson: the futility of man-made 
solutions to the problem of un- 
deserved suffering. To be sure, 
this is a rather negative approach, 
but it is necessary in order that 
the atmosphere may be cleared 
for a more positive one. 

A study of the explanations of 
the biblical passages in the various 
church-school periodicals and in 
such books as The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 3, or The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary will be essen- 
tial to an adequate understanding 
of the biblical background. Other 
helpful resources are listed on 
page 46. 

Also, you will want to consider 
carefully the treatments of this 
lesson in Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, Epworth Notes, and 
The International Lesson Annual, 
1961. You will find many sugges- 
tions in them that you will want 
to work into your own lesson 
plan. 
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LEsson OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 

II. The failure of human wisdom 
III. Limited concepts of God 
IV. Looking to God for help 


To BEGIN 


A good way to begin would be 
to take up where we left off in 
last week’s lesson—a definition of 
our real problem. The real prob- 
lem as Job sees it may be phrased 
somewhat as follows: If God is 
good, all-powerful, and all-know- 
ing, how can we account for the 
suffering of good people? Is it 
necessary for us to concede that 
God is limited in his goodness, his 
power, or his knowledge; or is 
there a better way? Observe that 
the lesson for today deals with this 
problem. 


How TO PROCEED 

I. Biblical background 

Job 4:1-9; 8:1-10; and chapter 
11 contain some efforts of Job’s 
friends to explain his plight and 
to give him some comfort. The 
further Job’s friends pursued their 
arguments, the more determined 
was Job in his repudiation of 
them. The friends, in turn, pur- 
sued their arguments all the more 
vehemently. Job stubbornly in- 
sisted on his innocence and cried 
out against God—God as his 
friends had portrayed him and 
God as he himself had experi- 
enced him in his sufferings. 

Job’s three friends were de- 
fenders of the orthodoxy of their 
day: the doctrine of retribution, 
which contended that all suffering 
came as the result of sin. The 
greater the sin, the greater the 
suffering. He who suffered most 
was guilty of the greatest sin. 

Consequently, Job’s friends in- 
sisted that he was paying the price 
of great sin (see Job 4:8-9 and 
8:3-4). To Job’s protestations that 
he was an upright man, the 
friends in effect replied, “That’s 
what you think!” If Job knew 
what God knew, he would no 
longer claim his purity. They ac- 
cused Job of pride and contended 
that if he would be honest with 





himself, he would have to admit 
that God had punished him less 
than he deserved (11:4-6). 

When Job acknowledged that 
he had sinned as all men do but 
that his punishment was out of 
proportion to his crime, the 
friends brought up the argument 
that men’s sins are visited upon 
their sons to the third and fourth 
generations and that Job was 
reaping the harvest of seed sown 
by some of his ancestors. 

At first Job had been content 
with cursing his own miserable 
existence and wishing that God 
would crush him instantly, but 
as the arguments of his friends 
grew more vehement, he lost all 
restraint and cried out against 
God, whom he held responsible 
for all his misery. 

He felt his friends just were not 
willing to face up to facts. All 
about them they should be able 
to see the prosperity of the 
wicked. He repudiated their claim 
that “God stores up their iniquity 
for their sons.” The truth of the 
matter was that all their answers 
were but falsehoods (chapter 21). 

Job’s friends entreated him 
again and again to surrender his 
haughty defense of his own right- 
eousness and make supplication 
to the Almighty. After the friends 
were silenced, a presumptuous 
young man, Elihu, got into the 
act (beginning at 32:1). Some of 
his counsel is constructive, such 
as that given in 37:14-24 in which 
he admonished Job to humbly 
acknowledge God’s divinity. 


II. The failure of human wisdom 


You may want to ask the class 
members how they would explain 
undeserved suffering. No doubt 
someone will urge, as Job’s friends 
did, that no one is perfect. All of 
us have sinned and deserve 
punishment. 

Some may contend that suffer- 
ing is God’s means of testing us, 
that it serves a character-building 
purpose (it is the fire that con- 
sumes the dross while refining 
the gold), or that it provides op- 
portunity for a spiritual contribu- 
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tion to the world (as in Helen 
Keller) that cannot be made with- 
out it. Others may suggest that it 
serves an unknown good, that 
much of our suffering is due to 
human freedom and natural law 
operating in our universe (we 
would not want to surrender 
either of them), or that suffering 
is not a reality but an illusion 
(as the Christian Scientists say). 

You may point out that the 
major argument of Job’s friends 
(that suffering is retribution for 
sin) has much to commend it. It 
is a part of the moral law of the 
universe that sin results in suffer- 
ing. But Job’s friends erred in 
assuming, therefore, that every 
instance of  suffering— 
past, present, or future— 
could be explained on this 
basis. Moreover, as Job 
insisted, the punishment 
did not always seem to fit 
the crime. Did this mean 
that God was guilty of 
partiality? 

What merit is there in 
the suggestions made by 
class members? In what 
respect does each fail to 
explain fully the problem 
of undeserved suffering? 
Do all of them together 
do so? 

You might let the class 
members express them- 
selves on this matter. You 
will probably conclude 
that all the suggestions 
make some contribution 
toward explaining the 
problem of undeserved 
suffering. Yet they have 
their limitations just as 
did the efforts of Job’s 
friends. Human wisdom 
apparently is doomed to 
failure in its efforts to find 
a completely satisfactory 
answer. 


III. Limited concepts of 
God 


Note that the reasoning 
of Job’s friends was based 
on a limited concept of 
God. Take, for example, 
the idea of God reflected 
in Eliphaz’ argument. “Eli- 
phaz’ God,” says Paul 
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Scherer, discussing Job 4 (The In- 
terpreter’s Bible, Volume 3, page 
941), “was majestic (vss. 9-10) 
but remote, dealing justly (vss. 
12-16), infinitely pure (vss. 17- 
18), showing mercy (vss. 17-26), 
but never for a moment involved 
in his world.” Throughout the 
arguments of Job’s three friends 
and of Elihu there are traces of 
the idea that God is remote, that 
he is inaccessible and indifferent 
to man. 

Here you may ask: Why is it 
that we cannot find a solution to 
the problem of undeserved suffer- 
ing? Is it because our idea of God 
is too small? 

Lindsey Pherigo’s treatment of 


Our concept of God—his nature, his 
purposes, his ways of working— is re- 
vealed by what we pray for. 














today’s lesson in Adult Student 
has a rather full discussion of this 
matter. He points out the impor- 
tance of our belief about what 
God is like. With one idea of God 
we will react to suffering with 
bewildered bitterness, but with 
another our reaction will lead to 
personal growth. 

Pherigo says, “If we regard God 
as a kind of loving grandfather, 
an all-powerful protector of our 
. . . personal interests, ... we will 
be quite unable to come to terms 
with undeserved suffering. But if 
we know God as a companion 
whose love and power are focused 
on developing our potential re- 
sources to the fullest extent, and 
as one who suffers with 
us when we must suffer, 
then we can come to terms 
with . . . suffering.” 

What ideas about God 
limit our understanding of 
him? You can _ suggest 
that our tendency to at- 
tribute suffering to the in- 
tention of God is one. Two 
fundamental doctrines of 
our Christian faith affirm 
otherwise. 

The doctrine of creation 
declares that when God 
created the world, he pro- 
nounced it good. We can 
conclude, as the Bible 
does, that suffering is an 
intrusion in the universe. 
Something alien and de- 
monic has entered it to 
resist God’s intention. 

The doctrine of last 
things, which deals with 
our ultimate destiny, like 
the doctrine of creation, 
affirms that suffering is 
not in the intention of 
God. Our days of suffering 
are numbered. In the end 
God will establish in its 
fullness a world that, as 
he planned in creation, is 
wholly good. 

A second notion about 
God that limits our under- 
standing of him has to do 
with what we mean when 
we say God is all-power- 
ful. To some persons God 
is an almighty carpenter 
who makes this world just 
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as he wants to make it. To others 
he is an all-powerful monarch 
who sits on his throne and rules 
the world as he pleases. But such 
views would rule out human free- 
dom and natural law. 

To say that God is all-powerful 
is not to say that God can do 
everything. He can’t make a stone 
so big he can’t lift it, and he can’t 
make wrong right or truth false. 

“He cannot even do with us 
what he wants to do, if we in- 
wardly and stubbornly resist 
him,” says Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. “God too has a fight on his 
hands. He is... up against some- 
thing, in the universe and in our- 
selves. He has a struggle on his 
hands. And to believe in him is 
no neat and finished creed. It is 
betting one’s life on the construc- 
tive forces of goodness in this uni- 
verse against all the evils that 
sometimes seem to win the vic- 
tory.” 1 

Finally, our failure to compre- 
hend the significance of our belief 
that God is a loving Father limits 
our understanding of him. Our 
God is not like the God of 
Eliphaz, too remote to be con- 
cerned with mere man except to 
see to it that his sins are punished. 
Nor is he like the God of Job, who 
hides his face and acts like an 
enemy (13:24). He is more than 
“Wholly Other,” the Transcendent 
One, the absolute Sovereign. He 
is the loving Father. 

By way of summarizing here, 
you may wish to quote the the- 
ologian Edwin Lewis, who has 
said, “To know, not that God 


1¥From Riverside Sermons, by Harry Emer- 
7 Fosdick; Harper and Brothers, 1958; page 





creates the evil but hates it, to 
know that it rises up against him 
as it does against us, to know 
that its conquest is a problem for 
him as it is for us, to know that 
it will yield, if it yield at all, not 
to a gesture of omnipotence but 
to the steady persistence of suffer- 
ing love—to know this is not to 
change anything in the character 
of the human situation. 

“Something, nevertheless, is 
changed. The approach to the sit- 
uation is changed. There is a 
change in the resources available 
for meeting it. There is a change 
in the ultimate expectation.” 2 


IV. Looking to God for help 


This leads us to conclude that 
when human wisdom fails us, we 
can look to God for help in our 
understanding of undeserved suf- 
fering. There are conditions, how- 
ever, that must be met if that un- 
derstanding is to be satisfactory. 
First, we must approach God in a 
spirit of humility and awareness 
of our own limitations. Second, 
our idea of God must be big 
enough to permit a satisfactory 
explanation of undeserved suffer- 
ing. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


It is to be hoped that you will 
provide opportunity for the mem- 
bers of the group to become in- 
volved all along in discussing the 
many questions raised in this 
lesson. If you want to involve them 
to an even greater degree, you 
may have a buzz session. 

When you come to the section 





2 From The Creator and the Adversary, by 
Edwin Lewis; page 21; out of print. 


on “The failure of human wis- 
dom,” divide the class into groups 
of eight to ten persons each and 
let them discuss how they would 
explain undeserved _ suffering. 
After about ten minutes bring 
them all together again and let 
some member of each group re- 
port. Then proceed with your 
analysis of the various answers 
given. 


In CLOSING 


Summarize by noting that we 
have observed the failure of hu- 
man reason to provide a satisfac- 
tory explanation of suffering. Most 
attempts at explanation reflect a 
limited view of God. When we 
truly know God, we become 
aware that when human wisdom 
fails, we can look to God for help. 

When we leave Job in our lesson 
for today, he is still struggiing. He 
doubts, rebels, and shouts his de- 
fiance at God. Yet it is not really 
God whom he defies but his own 
mistaken image of God and that 
of his friends and Elihu. Job, in 
spite of his defiance, appears to 
be even more righteous than his 
friends, who champion their 
orthodox view of God. At least for 
him the door is open to a more 
adequate concept of God. 

Next week we will see how the 
breakthrough comes and how he 
puts himself into God’s hands. 
Urge the members of the class to 
read Job 42. 

“Involving the Group” for next 
week suggests reports on some of 
Dr. Fosdick’s sermons. If you plan 
to follow this suggestion, it would 
be well to make assignments this 
Sunday. 


THE COUNSELOR via EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


A modern writer tried to pre- 
sent in dramatic form the attitude 
of The Man Who Played God. 
This movie pointed up one of our 
modern traits, that of a misguided 
feeling of self-sufficiency. Modern 


science and modern industry have 
added to this attitude by giving 
the idea that mastery of produc- 
tion and control of nature make 
man the master of his universe. If 
it is so at all, it is mastery over 
a very small universe and one that 
is relatively unimportant when 
life comes face to face with the 
ultimates. 

When man faces suffering or 


death, he is handicapped if he has 
too small an idea of God. Man’s 
own desire to be a cosmic manipu- 
lator fails him when he must ad- 
just to the experiences of life that 
cannot be manipulated. Often the 
supposedly self-sufficient person 
falls apart when real tragedy 
strikes. He has some limited 
ability to deal with limited crises, 
but he is spiritually bankrupt 
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when the truly tragic appears. 

Just as the last act of the play 
J.B., a modern interpretation of 
the problem of Job, had to be re- 
written to make more room for 
God, so the lives of modern men 
have to be rethought to make 
more room for divine wisdom. 

When Cardinal Pacelli, later 
Pope Pius XII, threw the weight 

of the Catholic Centrist Party of 
Germany against the Weimar Re- 
public, he probably thought it 
was an astute political move, but 
it turned out to be one of the 
major blunders of modern history. 
It opened the way for Hitler. 
At the same time the Methodist 
General Conference, meeting at 
Atlantic City in 1932, called for a 
revision of the Versailles Treaty 
to bring about a more humane 
treatment of the German people. 

Pacelli was applauded as being 
politically astute, while congress- 
men ridiculed the leaders of the 
Methodist church for a lack of 
wisdom in meddling in politics 
that they did not understand. 
However, the judgment of history 
is on the side of those who were 
not being politically clever but 
rather were seeking to bring the 
wisdom of the New Testament and 
its teaching into the world’s 
affairs. So always will it be. Those 
who seek the will of God and try 
to apply it may be ridiculed and 
crucified, but they open the doors 
to the future. Those who depend 
on mere human cleverness lean 
on a weak rod. 

What is true of nations is also 
true of individuals. The small- 
sized, self-centered approach to 
religion may give some short-term 
and temporary satisfaction to 
those who think they can manipu- 
late the universe and make God 
into their cosmic errand boy. But 
when the crises come, they will 
find their own cleverness was a 
poor device. 

The strength of religion comes 
to those who seek God’s will and 
make themselves subject to it. 
Here is the wisdom that does not 
fail. Only the largest concept of 
God and his power is sufficient for 
human needs. This is the revela- 
tion of God we find in Christ 
Jesus. 
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APRIL 30: 


When 


God's 


Wisdom Prevails 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED J HORACE R. WEAVER 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Job 42. This treatment 
deals with the portion printed in 
the students’ periodicals. 


Jos 42:1-12a 


After three cycles of discourses 
by each of Job’s friends and his 
replies to them, God spoke. He 
answered Job “out of the whirl- 
wind” and presented the divine 
arguments: 

God is the source, the creator 
and designer, the purposer and 
sustainer, the ultimate cause of 
all that exists. This being true, 
man, a finite being, cannot possibly 
understand the Infinite’s wisdom 
and power. Man, a creature, can- 
not conceive of the greater pur- 
poses within the mind of the 
Creator. God’s thoughts are not 
man’s thoughts. Many seeming 
evils take on a different meaning 
from God’s perspective. 

Verse 1. Job’s first reply (40: 
3-5) was negative. He felt that he 
had made a fool of himself by his 
brash questioning of God’s pur- 
poses. His second reply to God 

(42:1-6) was positive. 

Verse 2. Job recognized the 
omnipotence of God: “I know that 
thou canst do all things.” But, be- 
yond this, he realized that God’s 
absolute power is controlled by 
purpose. 

Augustine once said: “God can- 
not do all things, but he can do 
the doable.” Peter Bertocci adds: 
“God can do what is worth doing.” 
Since God’s purposes are rational, 
good, and planned to develop 
character in persons, there are 
some things God will not do. He 
will not make a stick be both 
straight and crooked or make this 
same stick have only one end. God 
is rational, and his powers are 





exercised in harmony with his 
inner nature. 

Similarly God’s power is used 
in harmony with his will to de- 
velop character. God gives man 
his freedom, although through 
abuse of freedom man can hurt 
and harm the innocent. 

God’s power is not used arbi- 
trarily. His power is subject to 
his loving purposes and his ra- 
tional methods and goals. 

Verse 3. In the presence of this 
loving, purposive, good God, Job 
felt utterly abashed by his own 
presumptuous accusations against 
him. His confession indicates utter 
humility before the all-wise God. 

Verse 4. Possibly prostrate on 
the ground, like Ezekiel (1:28), 
Job confessed his sinfulness before 
the Absolute. God’s words re- 
verberated through his mind: “I 
will question you, and you declare 
to me” (compare 38:3; 40:7). He 
who had questioned God was now 
being questioned by God. 

Verse 5. Previously Job had 
talked at length about God. He 
knew the traditional arguments 
‘for belief in God and what the 
character of God must be. He was 
trained in the wisdom schools; he 
knew the testimony of Egyptian, 
Edomite, and Babylonian wise 
men. But now something quite 
new had happened. He not only 
knew about God; he knew God. 


I had heard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear, 
but now my eye sees thee. 


Job did not mean the physical 
eye any more than he meant the 
physical ear. When Jesus said that 
the pure in heart shall see God, he 
too meant something other than 
the physical eye. Both expressions 
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refer to the spiritual perception 
of God’s presence. 

The whole Book of Job comes 
to a climax with this verse. Job 
found that in the immediate pres- 
ence of God all his questions 
seemed inadequate. His friends’ 
answers were inadequate too. The 
truth that mattered most was that 
God cares. 

Verse 6. Job’s response was re- 
pentance. He did not repent for 





PREPARING TO TEACH 


With this lesson you will con- 
clude a series of three dealing 
with the application of true wis- 
dom to the problem of undeserved 
suffering. 

Two weeks ago we defined the 
nature of the problem: If God is 
good, all-powerful, and all-know- 
ing, how can we account for the 
suffering of the righteous? 

Last week we examined some 
efforts of human reason to find a 
satisfactory explanation. The con- 
clusion we reached emphasized 
the inevitable failure of human 
wisdom to answer all the questions 
and pointed to the necessity of 
looking to God for help. 

In today’s lesson we will con- 
sider what happens when we at- 
tempt to solve the problem in the 
light of God’s wisdom. 

The biblical background (Job 
42, especially verses 1-12a, and 
the memory selection, Jeremiah 
9:23-24) is extremely important. 
Study it carefully in the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible and 
then go to the explanations of 
these passages in the various 
church-school periodicals, in The 
International Lesson Annual, 
1961, and in such commentaries 
as The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 
3, and The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary. Other resources are 
listed on page 46. 

You will find that treatments of 
the lesson in Adult Student, Wes- 
ley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, and 
The International Lesson Annual, 
1961, will provide suggestions for 
use at various points in your own 
teaching plan. 


immoral deeds, for he had com- 
mitted none. He repented for hav- 
ing assumed that his finite mind 
could understand all the divine 
knowledge. Job had not trusted 
completely in God. For this mis- 
trust he repented and threw him- 
self on the everlasting mercy. 
Verses 7-12a. This passage is 
probably a later addition to the 
original Book of Job. God con- 
demned Job’s three friends and 
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LEsson OUTLINE 


I. Biblical background 

II. Barriers to help from God 
III. Personal encounter with God 
IV. Beyond the Old Testament 


To BEGIN 


A good way to begin is to sum- 
marize the progress made in the 
previous two lessons in defining 
the real problem and in recogniz- 
ing the inadequacy of human 
reason to find a satisfactory ex- 
planation of undeserved suffering. 
Then you can state your purpose 
in teaching today’s lesson: to con- 
sider what happens when we turn 
to God for help in understanding 
the problem. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Biblical background 


The memory selection, Jeremiah 
9: 23-24, and Job 42:7-9 both deal 
with certain types of barriers to 
understanding. In the latter the 
Lord announced his displeasure 
with the stumbling block Eliphaz, 
Bildad, and Zophar had placed in 
Job’s way—insistence upon a tra- 
ditional solution that reflected a 
limited view of God in spite of 
evidence to the contrary. 

The memory selection suggests 
how our preoccupation with our 
own selfish possessions or wants— 
wisdom, power, wealth, and the 
like—can divert our loyalty and 
trust away from God and thereby 
obstruct our understanding. 

The heart of the biblical ma- 
terial for today’s lesson, however, 
is contained in Job 42:1-6, espe- 
cially verse 5. Job, in his com- 
plaint against God and his plea for 








praised Job’s arguments in his be- 
half (which Job had just admitted 
to be inadequate). 

Job prayed for his three friends, 
who were forgiven only when he 
prayed for them. Job’s good for- 
tunes were restored as before, 
both socially and materially. His 
brothers and sisters and all his 
former friends came and com- 
forted him, and each gave him 
gifts. 


vindication, had expressed the de- 
sire that he might speak to the 
Almighty directly and argue his 
case with God (13:3), but his own 
self-righteous attitude and his 
concept of God as one who hides 
his face (13:24) kept him from 
putting much confidence in such 
a prospect. 

God, however, answered Job 
out of the whirlwind—not, how- 
ever, on Job’s terms. God’s speech 
(38:2 through 41:34) was not so 
much a response to Job’s plea for 
vindication or an endorsement of 
his righteousness as it was a series 
of ironical questions in which he 
challenged Job’s presumptuous- 
ness and directed his attention to 
God’s divine wisdom. 

God is Creator, Sustainer, and 
Provider; Job was a creature 
whose human wisdom was insuffi- 
cient for judging his Creator. Such 
a comparison places in bold relief 
the insignificance of Job’s under- 
standing. 

Job’s response to God’s rebuke 
is contained in Job 42:1-6. He 
acknowledged God’s_ absolute 
greatness (42:1-2), admitted that 
he had no grounds for arguing 
with God (42:3), recalled God’s 
challenge in 38:3 (42:4), testified 
to his vital experience of the 
living God (42:5), and prostrated 
himself before God in genuine 
humility and repentance (42:6). 

You are in a position now to 
inquire, What do these biblical 
passages suggest to us that will 
help us experience the wisdom 
that comes from God and thereby 
receive help in understanding the 
problem of undeserved suffering? 
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II. Barriers to help from God 


You will want to point out that 
certain barriers must be removed 
before we are in a position to 
benefit from God’s help. Whatever 
stands between us and our ulti- 
mate loyalty to and trust in God is 
such a barrier. 

You might review here the ones 
we have already encountered in 
connection with our study of Job 
to date: (1) an unwarranted con- 
fidence in the ability of human 
reason to provide satisfactory 
answers to all our problems, (2) 
an attitude of self-righteousness 
that blinds us to our inadequacies 
(as with Job and his friends), (3) 
a dogmatic holding on to and 
assertion of preconceived ideas 
and beliefs notwithstanding evi- 
dence to the contrary, and (4) a 
limited concept of God. 

The memory selection for today 
(Jeremiah 9:23-24) adds the 
following to this list: (1) glory 
in one’s power and (2) glory in 
one’s material possessions. 

How many of the barriers listed 
above keep persons today from 
finding God’s help in solving their 
problems? What are some prob- 
lems that could be solved if we 
would recognize the inadequacy 
of human reason and turn to God 
for help? Can you think of other 
things not mentioned here that 
stand between us and God? What 
are they? 

Lindsey Pherigo (Adult Stu- 
dent) notes that although Job’s 
three friends were sincere, they 
were wrong. He goes on to say 
that our churches are full of sin- 
cere people who have inadequate 
or mistaken views of God. They 
worship him in all sincerity, but 
they have childish views about 
him and often are leading others 
astray without realizing it. Is this 
a problem in your church? If so, 
what can be done about it? 


III. Personal encounter with God 


You might introduce this sec- 
tion by suggesting that the lack 
of a personal encounter with God 
is undoubtedly at the root of our 
failure to get help from him in the 
solution of our problems. Job tes- 
tified to such a condition in his 
own life: 
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A. Devaney 






Churchgoing does not assure freedom from suffering. 


I had heard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear, 
but now my eye sees thee 
(42:5). 


This verse apparently contains 
the supreme lesson of the entire 
book. It implies that a relationship 
to God based on human reason or 
hearsay is not enough. 

To be sure, human reason is 
essential to an adequate under- 
standing of God. Roy L. Smith 
has a discussion of this matter 
that is well worth your investiga- 
tion. Among other things he says: 

“There is a real and honored 
place in every man’s life for sound 
theology. No small part of the 
weakness of modern Christendom 
is due to the fact that many Chris- 
tians have never reasoned their 
way to a defensible position in the 
matter of their faith. But the the- 
ology that is nothing more than an 
interesting speculation is a poor 
bulwark in times of disaster. 


“There is an argument in expe- 
rience that no mere intellectualism 
can withstand.” ! 

What others have to say, or 
have had to say through the ages, 
provides us with necessary in- 
sights into the character of God 


21From The International Lesson Annual, 
1961; Abingdon Press, 1960; page 155. 


and his will for our lives. But 
God does not become a vital 
reality in our lives, an ever- 
present help in time of need, until 
we have a personal encounter or 
experience of him. 

Pherigo suggests that, as in the 
case of Job, suffering is often the 
occasion for such an experience. 
As a person searches for a solu- 
tion to the perplexing problems of 
suffering, he often finds a new and 
personal relationship with God. 
Pherigo warns, however, that suf- 
fering is not necessarily intended 
for this purpose, nor does it always 
have this effect. 

Why does suffering sometimes 
lead to a vital experience of God? 
Is it because in the experience of 
suffering those things that stand 
between God and us—our confi- 
dence in human reason, our pre- 
conceived dogmas, our self-right- 
eousness, our preoccupation with 
material things, or our desire for 
power—pale into insignificance? 

Everett Palmer offers some sug- 
gestions as to what happens when 
we, “like Job, no longer know 
God by hearsay but by personal 
experience.” We “feel at home in 
the universe,” “feel adequate for 
life,’ “have a sure remedy for 
failure,” and “have joy.” If you 
are interested in pursuing any of 
these further, see what he has to 
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say about them in his treatment of 
the lesson in Wesley Quarterly. 

You will need now to relate this 
personal encounter with God to 
the problem of undeserved suffer- 
ing. Note that it does not give us 
a satisfactory explanation of why 
the righteous suffer. Then what 
does it do? What did it do for Job? 

Rhoda Edmeston describes the 
matter this way: 

“Now he was experiencing a 
personal and direct contact with 
God. Two results followed. 

“One was that... Job no longer 
needed an explanation. In this 
personal experience he had come 
to know for himself a God so wise 
and powerful that he could trust 
him. This would seem to be the 
conclusion of the Book of Job. We 
do not need always to understand 
suffering, but we must so trust 
God that we need no explanation.” 

Moreover, Dr. Edmeston says, 
“This direct contact with God... 
brought Job a sense of his own 
unworthiness. ... Now... there 
is sincere repentance—not for 
particular sins but for the irrever- 
ent attitude that had caused him 
to question the actions of God.” 2 

A similar conviction is ex- 
pressed by Paul Scherer in his 
exposition of Job 42:5. Says Dr. 
Scherer in The _ Interpreter’s 
Bible: 

“The problem of innocent suf- 
fering has been undercut. Job is 
no longer asking ‘Why?’... There 
is now for him a place where the 
problem is not solved; but it is 
beginning to dissolve. There is still 
a ‘Why?’ but the sharp outlines 
of it are fading. It does not disturb 
him any longer at the point where 
it first disturbed him. He is willing 
to leave it where the last word 
is not mystery at all, but faith, 
ineffable and triumphant. 


“.. It is only when Job comes 
face to face with him [God], be- 
yond all hearsay, firsthand, that 
he comes to himself. There for the 
first time he is rid of too much self. 
.. . When the Almighty comes 
Job’s last horizon disappears. His 
narrow little world of suffering 
crumbles.” 8 
"8 Ibid, page 158. 


_ 3 The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 38; Ab- 
Ingdon Press; pages 1192-98. 


IV. Beyond the Old Testament 


You will want to stress the 
point that the mystery of suffering 
was not rationally answered in the 
Book of Job, nor can it ever be. 
It defies rational understanding. 
But, as in the case of Job, the 
problem fades away when our 
relationship with God is one of 
trust and surrender. You are 
provided here with a _ good 
opportunity to show that the New 
Testament gives an even more 
satisfactory solution because 
through Christ we are brought 
into a closer relationship with 
God and a fuller understanding 
of both his character and his pur- 
poses. 

Job, in the depths of his suffer- 
ing and despair, had pleaded for 
a mediator who could bridge the 
gap between the transcendent God 
and impure and despairing man. 
Prophetically he had proclaimed 
the necessity of a Christ who 
could bring man into the experi- 
ence of personal fellowship with 
God. This need is met fully in 
the person of Jesus Christ. 

Moreover, it is Christ who 
illuminates our understanding of 
the character and intention of 
God. His character is best sum- 
marized in the New Testament 
faith that “God is love.” His inten- 
tion is marvelously dramatized in 
Christ’s death and Resurrection. 
Suffering and death do not have 
the final word. As James Russell 
Lowell said in “The Present 
Crisis,” the 


... scaffold sways the future, and, 
behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, 


keeping watch above his own. 





Man’s need for a vital personal 
relationship with a God of love 
and the effectiveness of such a 
remedy is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the preaching of 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, whom 
multitudes acclaim as the greatest 
preacher in America in the 
twentieth century. In his intro- 
duction to Fosdick’s Riverside 
Sermons Henry P. Van Dusen 
suggests many factors that con- 
tributed to Fosdick’s extraordi- 
nary preaching ability. 

One cannot avoid the conciu- 
sion, however, that his greatest 
claim to distinctiveness lay in his 
“ ‘clairvoyance’ into the problems 
of individuals” and the grounding 
of his sermons “directly in the 
problems and perplexities dis- 
closed to him in personal counsel- 
ing.” 4 

Dr. Fosdick corroborates this 
conclusion in his autobiography. 
Says Dr. Fosdick, “Every sermon 
should have for its main business 
the head-on constructive meeting 
of some problem which was puz- 
zling minds, burdening  con- 
sciences, distracting lives, and no 
sermon which so met a real hu- 
man difficulty, with light to throw 
on it and help to win a victory 
over it, could possibly be futile.” 5 

Out of his “solid learning, true 
piety, and enlightened experience” 
Dr. Fosdick brought to his hearers 
practical advice and human wis- 
dom for the solving of their prob- 
lems. But, in addition, he lifted 
his hearers into a vital experience 
of the living and loving God re- 

From Henry P. Van Dusen’s introduction 
to Riverside Sermons, by Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick; Harper and Brothers, 1958. 

5 From The Living of These Days, by Harry 


Emerson Fosdick; Harper and Brothers, 1956; 
page 94. 





Next Month’s Lessons 


The International Lesson Series in May brings the final lesson 
of the unit “God, the Source of True Wisdom” and the three lessons 
of a unit entitled “Wisdom and Discipline,” which aims to show how 
the New Testament fulfills and supersedes the Old Testament wis- 
dom concerning our relationships with others. The lesson titles are: 


May 7: Out of the Heart 


May 14: Discipline in the Home 
May 21: The Importance of Diligence 
May 28: Self-Discipline—Why? 














vealed in Jesus Christ, thereby 
enabling them to win victories 
over their difficulties. To the needs 
of men he brought the same in- 
sights we find suggested in the 
Book of Job and fully developed 
in the person of Jesus Christ. 

If you have opportunity, read 
some of Dr. Fosdick’s sermons 
from his recent book, Riverside 
Sermons. This is a collection of 
forty of his greatest sermons. Note 
particularly “When Life Reaches 
Its Depths,” “Handicapped Lives,” 
“When Prayer Means Power,” 
“Finding Unfailing Resources,” 
“Christians in Spite of Every- 
thing,” “The Practical Use of 
Faith,” “How Believe in a Good 
God in a World Like This?” and 
“The Cross, an Amazing Para- 
dox.” These constitute a store- 
house of testimony as to how trust 
in and surrender to God enable 
persons to achieve noble living in 
the midst of their difficulties and 
sufferings. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


One way of involving members 
of the group would be to have 
them study some of Dr. Fosdick’s 
sermons with a view to reporting 
in class on how they contribute 
to the conviction that a vital ex- 
perience of God enables a person 
to achieve noble living in the 
midst of his difficulties. For this 
to be most effective, specific 
sermons should be assigned spe- 
cific individuals well in advance. 


In CLOSING 


In closing you may _ very 
profitably summarize the major 
ideas developed in the three 
lessons based on the Book of Job, 
concluding with the statement: 

“While the Book of Job—and 
the Bible as a whole, for that 
matter—does not provide a satis- 
factory rational explanation of the 
problem of undeserved suffering, 
it points to a better solution: a 
vital personal experience of a liv- 


ing and loving God that enables 
us to live nobly and triumphantly 
in the midst of suffering. The 
problem is not answered, but it 
ceases to be a problem in the light 
of personal trust in God. 

“This message of the Book of 
Job is given complete meaning 
and significance in the New Tes- 
tament, where the character and 
intention of God are revealed fully 
in the person of Jesus Christ.” 

Call attention to the fact that 
next Sunday’s lesson will be the 
last in our unit on “God, the 
Source of True Wisdom.” Note 
that it will deal with the impor- 
tance of right attitudes and the 
value of the Scriptures in keeping 
our lives centered in God. Urge 
the class members to prepare for 
participation in the lesson by read- 
ing the Scripture (Proverbs 3: 1-8; 
4:20-23; Luke 6:43-45) and by 
studying treatments of the lesson 
in the various church-school peri- 
odicals. 


THE COUNSELOR fe EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


When Flanders Dunbar, the 
nation’s outstanding authority on 
psychosomatic medicine, had com- 
pleted her medical training, she 
felt there was a dimension of hu- 
man life that was not dealt with 
adequately in formal medical 
training. So she enrolled at Union 
Theological Seminary and com- 
pleted the training for the Chris- 
tian ministry. It is no wonder her 
books show authority and insight. 

A recent issue of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists has seven 
articles dealing with religious and 
ethical questions. Those who have 
a close acquaintance with the ter- 
rible power men now control 
know all too well the need for men 
to control themselves. This they 
cannot do if their sights are set on 
selfish objectives. Rather they 
must work for those larger goals 
that reflect divine wisdom instead 
of human weakness. 
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More and more those who are 
serious students of life and its 
great problems have a concern 
for religious values. Albert Ein- 
stein wrote a book on Cosmic Re- 
ligion (out of print). In it he called 
scientists to let reverence for life 
guide and inspire their researches. 

This kind of deeper wisdom 
comes not by accident but by the 
determined efforts of those who 
know their need of it. It is the 
small mind and the limited under- 
standing that discount the need 
for any higher wisdom. 

The Quakers learned long ago 
the value of quiet listening. It is 
recorded of Jesus that he was in 
the habit of taking time to listen 
in quiet for a larger wisdom that 
was seeking to make itself known 
in life. Our noisy approach to life 
can blot out or jam up the chan- 
nels of communication God would 
use to make his wisdom known. 

John Wesley was known as a 
master of scholarship, but his 
knowledge of books did not calm 
his heart during a storm at sea. 
The Moravians’ complete trust in 


God sent John Wesley in quest of 
an inner experience of personal 
assurance, which he found in 
Aldersgate Street. This strange 
warming of the heart is the fruit 
of a self-giving trust. It is an 
awareness that God speaks to man 
if and when he listens. 

When a swimmer in fear fights 
the water, the water fights him 
back and may even lead to his 
drowning. But a relaxed trust in 
the ability of the water to hold 
him up is the assurance of salva- 
tion. The water does not drown 
those who have complete and re- 
laxed trust. It sustains them. 

The universe is made to sustain 
the life of the spirit of man. As he 
learns complete trust, this deeper 
wisdom has a chance to work. He 
who works hard to save his life 
fights so hard he loses his capacity 
to trust and along with it the life 
he would save. But the person 
who learns to trust a wisdom 
greater than his own gives him- 
self to the ways of that wisdom, 
and in so doing he finds a life that 
is rich and full and abundant. 
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Kesources for ADULTS 





e ApuLtt Stupent is a monthly 
periodical of sixty-four pages con- 
taining three series of studies: (1) 
Adult Fellowship Series, in which 
adults are given material for study 
and discussion on problems of 
Christian belief and life; (2) Inter- 
national Lesson Series; and (3) 
Advanced Studies, which consists 
of two pages each month of reading 
and discussion helps on current im- 
portant books. Also included are 
editorials, magazine articles, re- 
views of new books, and occasional 
maps for use in Bible study. Teach- 
ing helps are provided in Adult 
Teacher. 


e Epwortu Notes is a pocket-size 
monthly of forty-eight pages. It 
contains a unique treatment of the 
International Lesson Series, break- 
ing the week’s lesson into seven 
daily sections for convenient study. 
Both the King James and Revised 
Standard Versions are printed. Edi- 
torials and magazine articles are in- 


cluded. 


e WESLEY QUARTERLY is a sixty- 
four-page quarterly periodical pre- 
senting the International Lesson 
Series along with editorials, poems, 
and magazine articles on topics of 
interest to adults. Teaching helps 
are provided in Adult Teacher. 


e ADULT TEACHER is a monthly 
periodical increased to sixty-four 
pages in October, 1960. It contains 
teaching plans for the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fel- 
lowship Series, supplementary ar- 
ticles for the Adult Bible Course, 
and leaders’ guidance material for 
Advanced Studies. It also contains 
articles on teaching techniques, in- 
formation, and personal challenge. 
Isook reviews and additional re- 
source materials are also furnished. 
{nother section provides sugges- 
tons for workers with adults in 
local churches. Use Adult Teacher 
\ ith Adult Student, Wesley Quar- 
terly, Epworth Notes, and Adult 
L ible Course. 


. ApuLT BrBLE Course is a quar- 
t-rly periodical of eighty pages. It 
contains the Adult Bible Course 
v ith teaching helps included. Each 
issue carries an editorial. Also in- 





cluded are reviews of books for 
Bible study and maps. Back issues 
of Adult Bible Course are avail- 
able. Additional material is pro- 
vided in Adult Teacher. 


e BrstE LESSONS FoR ADULTS is a 
sixty-four-page quarterly periodi- 
cal presenting treatments of the In- 
ternational Lesson Series designed 
especially for adults in small, rural 
Sunday schools. The Scripture text 
is from the King James Version. 
The magazine section contains edi- 
torials and articles of interest to 
adults in small schools. Teaching 
helps are in Bible Teacher for 
Adults. 


® BrpLtE TEACHER FOR ADULTS is a 
quarterly of sixty-four pages. Its 
teaching helps on the International 
Lesson Series are designed espe- 
cially for class leaders in small 
churches using Bible Lesson for 
Adults. A magazine section pre- 
cedes the lesson section. 


e Mature YEarS is a quarterly of 
sixty-four pages. It contains a de- 
votional treatment of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series for older 
adults and is packed with features 
of special interest to older adults. 
It is organized by departments: 
“My Life,” “Wonderful World,” 
“Adult Adventure,” “The Chapel,” 
“A Bit O’ Wisdom,” and “The Liv- 
ing Word.” There is an editorial 
and a page of book reviews. 


e THE CHRISTIAN HomE is a month- 
ly periodical of sixty-four pages. It 
contains articles and stories of in- 
terest for parents that may be used 
as an informal study unit. Other 
features include poems, a section of 
daily devotions for the family, a 
study guide for parents, a depart- 
ment of parents’ problems, and a 
department of home-church co- 
operation. 


e LECCIONES CRISTIANAS is a Span- 
ish translation of the material in 
Bible Lessons for Adults, with ad- 
ditional helps for the teacher; it 
also carries a magazine section. It 
has been made available to serve 
Spanish-speaking Methodists in the 
United States (primarily in areas 
like Florida, Texas, and California), 
Cuba, and Puerto Rico. A repre- 


sentative from each of these areas 
meets with the editors annually to 
plan the issues. 


e THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON AN- 
NUAL is a book of more than four 
hundred pages, printed annually 
for teachers of classes using the In- 
ternational Lesson Series. It con- 
tains varied helps, the Bible text in 
both the King James and Revised 
Standard Versions, maps, other il- 
lustrations, and articles on special 
days of the Christian year. This 
teaching help is published by Ab- 
ingdon Press ($2.95). 


e Basic CurisTIAN Books make up 
a core curriculum that every adult 
should study sometime during his 
life. It has long been felt that in our 
adult study opportunities in the 
church school such a series of sub- 
jects should be made available. 

A volume of the Basic Christian 
Books is brought out every six 
months. There will be twelve 
volumes in the series, and six are 
now available: 


Christian Family Living, by Hazen 
G. Werner 

God in My Life, by Lloyd C. Wicke 

Major Religions of the World, by 
Marcus Bach 

The Message of the Bible, by 
Charles M. Laymon 

Doing What Is Christian, by Haro!d 
A. Bosley 

The Church Shares Its Faith, by 
Dorothy McConnell 


Basic Christian Books may be 
ordered from any Cokesbury store 
($1 each). Leader’s guides are also 
available (30 cents each). 


e RESOURCES FOR ADULT GROUPS, an 
annual publication, describes the 
study units scheduled for the regu- 
lar periodicals, indicating the dates 
they will appear and suggesting 
approved audio-visuals. It also lists, 
with brief annotations, books that 
have been approved as undated 
study units. This pamphlet is avail- 
able free from any Cokesbury store. 


e Forecast, published quarterly, 
previews Methodist study materials 
and related audio-visuals. It is sent 
to pastors, church-school superin- 
tendents, and others requesting it. 


Better Than Ever! 


OU, as a church school teacher of adults, and COKES- 
BURY are working toward a common goal—the further- 
ance of the broad program of Methodism. You successfully 


meet your teaching obligation by doing the best job possible 
with the materials available. It’s COKESBURY’S job to see 
that these materials are the very best. 

Now, your COKESBURY FILM SERVICE can pass on to 


you the advantages of “coordinated distribution.” This means 
that audio-visual materials representing nearly all of the 


program agencies of The Methodist Church are available for 
immediate sale or rental from COKESBURY. Due to their 
close curriculum tie-in, these materials are invaluable to you. 
Also, as in the past, COKESBURY makes available to Meth- 


odism the products of some sixteen independent producing 
agencies. As a result—now in 1961—-the best and broadest 
audio-visual service is accessible to you and every adult 
teacher in Methodist church schools everywhere. 


The only one of its kind... 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


RESOURCE GUIDE 





Fifth Edition. The most complete, comprehensive listing of evalua- 
tions for audio-visuals used today in the religious field. Contains 
more than 3,000 church-related films, filmstrips, slides, and re- 
cordings classified under the basic objectives of Christian educa- 
tion. A topical index provides an overview of general and specific 
subjects covered by the Guide’s evaluations. This is the only com- 
prehensive program publication available anywhere! 
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